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W. L. A. AT MILWAUKEE 


The full report of the annual meeting is printed in this number as 
prepared by Florence C. Hays, secretary. We include Miss Stearns’ 
paper, and we wish we might have a complete text of other addresses, 
for the sake of those who were not able to attend. 


Miss Olsen and her committees prepared an excellent program 
which was carried through without a hitch. The attendance was un- 
usually large, even for a Milwaukee meeting, and the abundant hospi- 
tality of our hosts, culminating in the banquet, is outstanding in our 
memories of the 1928 meeting. 


Several projects were opened up this year which should bring up 
important considerations in 1929, and we are already looking forward 
to the meeting at Wausau under the leadership of Mr. Walter M. Smith, 
University librarian, the new president. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Report of the 37th Annual Meeting 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 10-12, 1928 


The 37th annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Library Association was formally 
opened at the New Pfister Hotel, Milwau- 
kee, October 10 at 2:15 p. m. with over 
200 members present. 

Mr. Archie Tegtmeyer, President of 
the Board of Trustees of the Milwaukee 
Public Library, gave the address of 
welcome. He spoke of the organization 
of the Wisconsin Library Association at 
Madison, February 11, 1891. The first 
officers elected at this time were Mr. K. 
A. Linderfelt, President; Mr. Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, Vice-President; Mr. 
Frank A. Hutchins, Secretary and 
Treasurer, who held office during the 
first year. 

In addition to these officers, Dr. E. A. 
Birge, Miss Lutie E. Stearns, Miss 
Theresa West, now Mrs. Elmendorf, and 
Mr. Walter M. Smith were active in the 
organization of the association. These 
early members advocated a pension and 
retirement fund for librarians. 

Mr. Tegtmeyer traced the develop- 
ment of the association briefly and de- 
clared there never was a time before 
when schools and colleges depended so 
much on libraries for assistance in edu- 
eation of the young, or when adults 
made such use of facilities offered. 

“Just as policemen, firemen and 
teachers are provided for in well or- 
ganized pension systems, librarians 
should be protected,” declared Mr. Tegt- 
meyer, ‘Many efficient workers would 
be kept if they knew they would be 
cared for in later years, and they would 
not have to change their line of en- 
deavor late in life as they do now.” 

Miss Laura M. Olsen, President of the 
association responded. “Definite pro- 
grams for the establishment and ex- 
pansion of libraries is needed,” Miss 
Olsen said. “Instead of being placed 
haphazardly and built according to the 
resources of donors, not according to the 


needs of a community, they should have 
definite surveys made and programs 
mapped out for years to come,” she de- 


clared. 


Adult Reading Courses for Everyday 
Life 

Miss Ellen B. MacDonald, Oconto, of 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle Board, 
reported that 233,000 courses had been 
completed by teachers and children. 
She gave credit to Mr. O. S. Rice for 
the organization of the Reading Circle 
Board, and said that if the librarians of 
the state had not given them aid the 
success of the Reading Circle would not 
have been possible. 

Miss MacDonald recommended the 
use of Miss Harriet C. Long’s “List of 
200 best books by American authors” in 
connection with the courses, and sug- 
gested that a committee of librarians be 
appointed to cooperate with the Read- 
ing Circle Board. 


Library Publicity 


Mr, Lee White, Librarian of the De- 
troit News, gave an interesting and 
practical address on “Library Publicity.” 
Some extracts: 

“Many libraries seem to create an 
atmosphere that makes one think that 
the library belongs to the board of 
trustees and staff. This, he pointed out, 
is a type of decidedly adverse publicity.” 

“A column read by no one cannot be 
measured by an inch read by everyone.” 

“Look at the rate card of the news- 
paper and see if your investment is 
justified.” 

“It is part of good publicity to have 
human interest in a picture of the li- 
brary. Get children to play on the 
steps even if the policeman drives them 
off the next moment. A picture of the 
staff on the steps is as architectural as 
the columns of the building.” 
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“Regional conference reports are not 
of interest unless you tell what was 
said. Find something stimulating. 
Quote the things that inspired you.” 

“Quote passages from books to inter- 
est people in those books. This is news. 
You can bring from dead books passages 
that will bring them to life.” 

“Use a ‘news head’, not a ‘label head’.” 

“Have the meat in the first paragraph 
if you want the maximum shot.” 

“Do not have a detached air, tell 
people accurate facts.” 

“Give a few lines from the jackets of 
the books, then the books come to life.” 

“Do not be afraid to tell of the 
meagerness of the library; perhaps you 
will get the thing you want.” 

“Create news; anticipate news.” 

“If there is a hurricane in Florida, 
quote from some of your books on this 
subject.” 

“Find the dramatic and give it to the 
public.” 


Miss Stearns’ paper “The Great Un- 
reached and Why” is printed in full 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


Wednesday evening the librarians 
gathered in the English Room at the 
hotel for an informal “Pep” dinner 
Over 120 enjoyed a good dinner and 
music. 


Our Future in the Light of the Past 
and 
Our Life in Our Novels 


The address by Mrs, May Lamberton 
Becker, widely known critic and lecturer 
on contemporary literature, and Editor 
of “Reader’s Guide” of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, was one of the 
treats of the convention. She spoke of 
the great increase in books published of 
major importance. Publishers estimate 
that the increase is fifteen per cent in 
recent months. Works of historical 


value are of the greatest interest at this 
Mrs. 


time. Becker reviewed “Child’s 
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story of civilization” by King-Hall; 
“History of American life” series; “Our 
times” by Sullivan; “History of civiliza- 
tion” by Beard; and “America comes of 
age” by Siegfried. From these books 
she drew pictures of our life in the past, 
saying that it was “like a high powered 
machine going, we know not where. We 
can only see where by the light that we 
carry”. 

Short sketches of the middle western 
school were given by Mrs. Becker, refer- 
ence being made to Zona Gale, Sinclair 
Lewis, William Allen White, and Hamlin 
Garland. She referred to the middle 
west “as a state of mind of a people who 
have been born where they do not want 
to live”. 

Seven recent novels were reviewed 
each portraying various types of life. 
The novels were: “Heritage”, by Feld; 
“All kneeling”, by Parrish; “Her 
knight comes riding’, by Weaver; 
“Lady of the stainless raiment”, by 
Eiker; “Good-bye Wisconsin”, by Wes- 
cott; “Bright metal”, by Stribling; and 
“Happy mountain”, by Chapman. 

At the conclusion of Mrs, Becker’s ad- 
dress the librarians had the opportunity 
of meeting her at an informal reception 
on the mezzanine floor at the hotel. 


Thursday, October 11 


Group breakfasts were arranged to 
discuss Buildings and equipment; Book 
selection tools; Mending and supplies; 
Pamphlets and pictures. About ninety 
attended these groups. 

The forenoon program was interest- 
ing and helpful. Miss Mary K. Reely, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, re- 
viewed “Outstanding books of the year”; 
Miss Flora E. Hottes, Children’s li- 
brarian, Public Library, Kenosha, “Out- 
standing children’s books of the year”; 
Mr. S. J. Carter, Reference librarian, 
Public library, Milwaukee, “Some 
reference books for small libraries”; and 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, Librarian, 
First Wisconsin National Bank. Milwau- 
kee, “Outstanding business books”. 
Lists of books reviewed were distributed 
among the librarians. 
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At noon there were four group 
luncheons: County extension; Adult 
education; Work with children; and Li- 
brary assistants. 

The afternoon was given over to 
Round table discussions. 


Adult Education 


A frank discussion was entered into. 
Mr. Lester for the Library Commission 
and Miss Scott for the University Exten- 
sion were present and described ways in 
which they could cooperate in securing 
books for educational purposes. 

Following is a summary of the discus- 
sion and of the conclusions agreed to by 
the group: 

(1) It was agreed that it was 
possible and wise for every librarian in 
every small library fully to inform her- 
self as to all educational opportunities 
in the community, including extension 
courses from the University of Wis- 
consin and elsewhere, correspondence 
courses, clubs, and groups that could be 
induced to do systematic reading in 
connection with their work, and even 
luncheon clubs; that they ought also to 
have at hand all circulars of informa- 
tion, lists of courses, etc., and be an out- 
post for adult education for the entire 
community. 

(2) It was agreed that it might be 
possible to start some systematic read- 
ing with individuals who could not take 
A. L. A, reading courses and in cases 
where some of the A. L. A. reading 
course books were not available, by giv- 
ing them very simple courses made up of 
four to six books that could be found in 
every small library. For example: It 
was suggested that four books, “Ninety- 
three”. “Tale of two cities’, “Scara- 
mouche”, and “Adventures of Francois” 
might constitute a course on the 
“French Revolution”, and that busy 
people might be induced to read all of 
these books if offered to them. Many 
other possible similar courses were 
mentioned, including “Modern poetry”, 
“A few leading American novels”. “A 
few leading English novels’, one on 
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“Aviation”, one on “Radio”, one on 
“Electricity”, etc. 

It was agreed that it would be wise in 
starting such courses not to use the 
short list as a reading list from which 
the patron should select a single book 
but that it would be better to try to sell 
the idea of reading the whole list and 
to register the name of the reader and 
offer to reserve the other books for him 
as he needed them. 


It was agreed that either the Com- 
mission, or the Commission with the co- 
operation of the Adult Education Board, 
and others, might be in a position to pre- 
pare and mimeograph some short reading 
courses and send some of the public li- 
braries a moderate supply of such 
reading courses for their use, 

(3) It was agreed in reference to 
University Extension cooperation that 
it would be unnecessary and unwise for 
most small libraries to purchase all of 
the books on an extension course reading 
list; that a few reasonably priced books 
of general appeal found on the list could 
be purchased by most libraries; and that 
the Extension Division and the Com- 
mission would cooperate as to others, 
Miss Scott for the Extension Division 
expressing great willingness to corre- 
spond freely with the libraries as to 
what books it would be wise to pur- 
chase, and stated, also, that she had in 
some cases advised small libraries not to 
purchase the entire list since it would 
unbalance their collection and make it 
difficult for them later to purchase other 
books for extension work. 

(4) The relatively low price of the 
A. L. A. reading courses when pur- 
chased in quantities was discussed, and 
it was agreed that it might be well for 
the Commission to investigate whether 
they could not receive orders from the 
various libraries and send them in for 
quantity purchase. Mr. Lester will co- 
operate in this. 

(5) It was agreed that there was no 
better introduction to subjects treated in 
the A. L, A. reading courses than the 
monograph introductory to the reading 
courses, and that each course was well 
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worth its price simply as a monograph 
or book; that in many cases this mono- 
graph might be used as one of the books 
in a simple course even where the rest 
of the books mentioned in the list could 
not be secured or where the individual 
was not willing to read as many books 
as were mentioned in the reading course. 

(6) It was agreed that every effort 
should be made to make some of the 
A. L. A. reading courses outlines for 
study by various clubs. 

(7) It was agreed that the lists of 
books given by the A. L. A. reading 
courses were splendid lists from which 
to select purchases for even the small 
libraries. 

(8) It was agreed that even the small 
library, first, by collecting information 
about adult education courses and keep- 
ing on file circulars, etc., could comply 
with the first recommendation of the 
A. E. Board that librarians should con- 
stitute the library a Bureau of Informa- 
tion on adult education; second, that by 
aggressive work even the small library 
could cooperate and be of great service 
to groups who were doing more or less 
adult educational work; and, third, that 
by using the A, L. A. reading courses, 
and by some substitutions, by using some 
home-made reading courses, valuable 
work could be done which was in sub- 
stance the work of a Readers’ Advisor. 


Round Table for Large Libraries 


The splendid attendance at the Round 
Table for Large Libraries included 
representatives from all of the large li- 
braries of the state, as well as many of 
the smaller ones. Miss Elizabeth A. 
Lathrop, Librarian of the Oshkosh Pub- 
lic Library, was in charge and called the 
meeting to order promptly. 

Miss Isaacs of Superior introduced the 
discussion concerning book theft and 
presented some plans for correcting it. 
She thought that much of the book theft 
in libraries was due to the fact that 
people sometimes carried off books un- 
consciously without having them 
charged, and then after realizing their 
guilt, were embarrassed to return them. 
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That fact, she thought, accounted for 
the many books which mysteriously 
disappeared and later reappeared. Stu- 
dents, in her opinion, were the most 
serious offenders. 

Some libraries have watchmen or 
private detectives, but Miss Isaacs felt 
that through talks to children, Camp 
Fire and Scout groups,—Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in which good citizenship 
was emphasized, such an educational 
campaign would help to lessen theft. 
However, most libraries are understaffed 
and hence supervision by the staff is 
impossible. She thought too that 
articles in the newspaper, appealing to 
cooperation would help’ solve’ the 
difficulty. 

Through the discussion which follow- 
ed, it was evident that most libraries 
where normal schools or colleges are 
located suffered most, since back appro- 
priations are not adequate for the 
schools, or because a very rigid re- 
serve system has been enforced in the 
school libraries. 

In speaking on how to attract busi- 
ness men to use the library, Mr. Carter 
said that the reception a business man 
received and the service rendered was 
the best publicity. When a business 
man came, he did not want his mind im- 
proved, but he came seeking definite in- 
formation, and wanted to know sources 
consulted and results obtained. This 
attitude of wanting to serve and to give 
information could be secured even 
though one had a very modest collection 
of reference material. 

One of the fundamental principles in 
serving a business man is to use tact in 
finding out definitely what he wants, and 
to be intelligent as well as to look in- 
telligent. Librarians should learn the 
terminology and the vocabulary of the 
business world, and should inform them- 
selves of the outside world, economically, 
technically, and commercially. 

Miss Deborah Martin in introducing 
the subject of how to increase the use of 
non-fiction said that publicity had been 
overworked. She thought that every 
staff member should belong to a local 
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organization in which the whole town is 
interested, and thus books along those 
interests could be suggested by staff 
members. She thought too that book 
reviews written by persons in town, not 
librarians, who were interested in 
certain fields would be helpful in calling 
attention to non-fiction. 

In discussing library work with 
school, Miss Borresen felt that it should 
not be overemphasized to the detriment 
of the work with adults, She felt that 
the Kenosha system of having branch 
libraries on the school grounds was 
ideal, as both school and library were 
independent and yet there was close 
cooperation. 

For teaching children the use of the 
library, Miss Borresen recommended the 
lesson plans prepared by Miss Mary A. 
Smith of the Madison Public Library. 

School collections were thought to be 
impractical, and hence school stations 
were recommended. These could be 
visited by a member of the staff who 
would charge out the books, as is done 
in Fond du Lac. Miss Olsen also ad- 
vocated this plan. 

The question of responsibility in case 
of lost books loaned to schools was dis- 
cussed at length, but no agreement of 
practice was found. In most cases, the 
teachers were very responsible and re- 
turned books one hundred per cent. 

The final discussion on discipline was 
presented by Miss Moeser of Janesville, 
who felt that poor discipline was due to 
physical arrangements of the building, 
to gangs, to a spirit of adventure, or to 
an extreme dislike for the librarian or 
its attendants. Some behavior, she 
felt, was malicious, and some just 
mischievous, but much of it could be 
corrected by an appeal to the offender, 
to his parents, and finally to higher 
authority. 

Several other questions were brought 
up, as for instance, how much wages are 
paid in the various libraries, whether or 
not talking or whispering was allowed 
in the library, the use of the United 
States Daily, etc. 
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Small Libraries Round Table 


The meeting was called to order by 
Miss Fennelly of Ashland. She men- 
tioned some of the topics to be discussed. 
Miss King of the Library Commission 
gave a talk on reference books for small 
libraries. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion of reference books and subscrip- 
tion sets. Miss Smith of Madison 
warned the librarians about a woman 
selling the New International Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Miss Anderson of Stevens Point spoke 
on Book Selection Aids naming such ones 
as the Wisconsin Library Bulletin: 
Booklist; Children’s Catalog; and the 
Standard Catalog Series. At Watertown 
Miss Hays said that they put a nota- 
tion of the grade on the title page of the 
children’s books to aid in fitting the book 
to the child. 

Miss Smith of Madison offered the 
suggestion that lists of books suitable 
for the kindergarten and the grades up 
through the fourth grade are needed. 
Many children’s books do not have an 
educational value. The group went on 
record in favor of this suggestion. The 
secretary was directed to ask the Li- 
brary Commission to see if such lists 
might be compiled. 

Other topics which were discussed 
were hours of opening, Library of Con- 
gress cards; reserves and transfers. 

AILEEN E. MACGEORGE. 


Round Table on Work with Children 


The meeting opened with reports from 
the business meeting of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the A. L. A. It 
was proposed that these reports from 
this meeting, on Book Evaluation, Pro- 
duction of Children’s Books for the 
Blind, Foreign Books for Children, be 
routed to those desiring to make a care- 
ful study of them. These reports may 
be borrowed by others not present, from 
the chairman of the meeting. 

Following are some of the topics dis- 
cussed: What can children’s librarians 
do to keep in closer touch with the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
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A. L. <A.; Junior-Adult movement, 
method of cooperation with the Adult 
Education departments; Library pro- 
jects used to stimulate the reading of 
better books; Live Children’s Collection, 
is it better to increase number of titles 
not used, or found to be undesirable, such 
as mystery stories, etc. In this connec- 
tion the question of guiding children 
from exclusive reading of mystery and 
western stories was discussed. Both 
these topics aroused lively talk. Value 
of Elaborate Display for Children’s 
Book Week, the actual results achieved 

in the use and reading of better books. 
The registration approximated fifty 
people, most of whom took active part in 

discussion of topics presented. 

Mary E. DOUSEMAN, 

Milwaukee, 
Chairman. 


Report of the Hospital Library Round 
Table 


The meeting of the Hospital Library 
Round Table had an attendance of 
eighteen hospital librarians and li- 
brarians who plan to include this ser- 
vice in their library schedule. 

A list of Wisconsin libraries giving 
hospital library service is as follows: 
Barron, Cumberland, Eau Claire, Fond 
du Lac, Madison, Merrill, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, Racine, Superior and _ the 
Traveling Library Department. 

The United States Veterans Hospital, 
No. 37 at Waukesha and the Soldiers 
Home at Milwaukee also have library 
service. 

A list of books giving fiction in large 
print, interesting non-fiction, and a list 
of aids in hospital library service com- 
piled from lists sent in from several li- 
braries was distributed at the round 
table. 

Miss Caroline E. Robinson, librarian 
at the Veterans hospital, was the 
speaker at the round table telling of the 
work in a _ veterans hospital. The 
patients are divided into three classes: 
the chronic, the tubercular, and the 
pyschiatric department, each requiring 
special types of books. The library has 
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a yearly appropriation from _ the 
government and has sixty magazines on 
its periodical list. 

Miss McCullam of the Soldiers’ Home 
at Milwaukee told of the library work at 
that institution requiring a part time li- 
brarian giving service to group patients 
needing special types of books. . The 
following questions were discussed: 


1. Methods of making library service 
better known to new patients, 

2. Books for tubercular patients. 

3. The circulation count. 

4. Circulating books to nurses and 
getting the books returned. 

5. Types of library carts for hospital 
service. 

6. Aid from women’s clubs in helping 
to distribute books. 

7. Circulation of magazines, 

8. May patients take a book from 
hospital to finish and return it to 
the main library? 

9. Should hospital librarians 
uniforms? 


wear 


The hospital library is a great factor 
in adult education, reaching a wide class 
of people; it helps to advertise the li- 
brary and its services, and helps in mak- 
ing the county extension work known to 
rural patients. 

MARGARET S. ALLEN. 


The following interesting lists of 
books suitable for hospital libraries 
were offered as part of the Round Table 
program: 


Fiction in Large Print 


Abbott. Hey day 

Aldrich. Cutters 

Aldrich. A lantern in her hand 
Ames. Flame of the desert 
Bacheller. Man for the ages 
Bailey. Glory of youth 

Bailey. Silver slippers 


Bigger. Behind that curtain 
Blindloss. Mystery reef 
Bower. Points west 


Bower. Chip of the flying U 
Brand. Fire brand 

Brand. Pillar mountain 

Cather. My mortal enemy 
Chalmers. April and Sally June 
Chamberlain. Silver cord 

Christie. Mystery of the blue train 
Coburn. Ringtailed Rannyhans 
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Cohen. Florian Slappey goes abroad 
Cohen. Springtide 

Curwood. Plains of Abraham 
Deeping. Sorrell and son 

Erskine. Coming of Cosgrove 
Footner. Under dogs 

Gordon. Code of men 

Gregory. Redwood and gold 

Grey. Nevada 

Hart. Bellamy trial 

Hemon. Marie Chapdelaine 
Hendryx. Without gloves 

Hough. Way of man 

Hueston. Ginger Ella 

Kyne. Never the twain shall meet 
Lynde. Blind man’s buff 

Lincoln. Aristocratic Miss Brewster 
Lutz. White flower 

Marsh. Flash the lead dog 
Mulford. Mesquite Jenkins 
Morris. Copper moon 

Nason. Sergeant Eddie 

Norris. Foolish virgin 

Packard. Adventure of Jimmy Dale 
Parmenter. One wide river to cross 
Parmenter. Unknown port 
Parrish. All kneeling 

Pertwee. Gentlemen march 

Quick. Vandermark’s folly 

Porter. Keeper of the bees 

Raine. Texas ranger 

Rath. Brat 

Rath. Flying courtship 

Rath. Gas, drive in 

Rath. Nervous wreck 

tichmond. Indifference of Juliet 
Rinehart. Two flights up 

Ruth. Youngest Venus 

R6élvaag. Giants in the earth 
Rosman. Window 

Salten. Bambi 

Saunders. Wings 

Seltzer. Last Hope Ranch 
Singmaster. What everybody wanted 
Smith. Pollyanna’s debt of honor 
Spearman. Flambeau Jim 

Street. Tides 

Tracy. Wings of the morning 
Turnbull. Handsome man 

Treynor. Hands up! 

Van Dine. Benson murder case 
Van Dine. Canary murder case 
Wallace. Feathered serpent 
Wharton. Children 

White. Cloudy in the west 
Whitlock. Big Matt 

Wilder. Bridge of San Luis Rey 
Willoughby. Rocking moon 
Wodehouse. Meet Mr. Mulliner 
Wylie. Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard 


Authors women like: 


Abbott Porter 
Bailey Lutz 
Lincoln Richmond 
Norris Rath 


Pedler 
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Authors men like: 


Curwood Lincoln 

Bower Raine 

Grey Books on aviation 
Gregory Books on war 


Kyne 


Interesting Non-Fiction 


700 Adams. Answer this one. Clode. 


1927. $1.50 
700 Adams. Ask me_ another. Clode. 
1926. $1.00 


910 Akeley. In brightest Africa 
Doubleday. 1923. $5.00 

B Arliss. Up the years from Blooms- 
bury. Little. 1927. $4.00 

600 Ashbrook. Fur farming for profit. 
MacMillan. 1928. $4.00 

100 Barton. Better days. Century. 
1924. $1.25 

910 Beebe. Edge of the jungle. Holt. 
1921. $2.50 


800 Bok. Perhaps I am. Scribner. 
1928. $3.00 

B Bond. Roads of melody. Appleton. 
1927. $2.00 

B Byrd. Skyward. Putnam. 1928. 
$3.50 


900 Cannoneers have hairy ears. Sears. 
1927. $2.50 

300 Chase. Your money’s worth. Mac- 
millan. 1927. $2.00 

700 Cooper. Under the big top. Little. 
1923. $2.00 

300 Doty. Legion of the damned. 
Century. 1928. $3.00 

100 Durant. Story of philosophy. 
Simon. 1927. $5.00 

B Garland. Son of the middle border. 
Macmillan. 1927. $2.50 

200 Grenfell. What Christ means to me. 
Houghton. 1927. $1.25 

B Gross. Lincoln’s own stories. 
Harper. 1912. $2.00 

800 Guest. When day is done (Any of 
Guest’s) Reilly. 1921. $1.25 

910 Halliburton. Glorious adventure, 
Bobbs. 1927. $5.00 

910 Halliburton. Royal road to ro- 
mance. Bobbs. 1925. $5.00 

B Irwin. Herbert Hoover. Century. 


1928. $3.00 
910 Johnson. Safari. Putnam. 1928. 
$5.00 


800 Kipling. Inclusive verse. 

910 Lawrence. Revolt in the _ desert. 
Doubleday. 1927. $3.00 

B- Lindbergh. We. Putnam. 1927. 
$2.50 

B Ludwig. Bismark. Little. 1927. 
$5.00 

B Ludwig. Napoleon. Boni. 1926. 
$3.00 

B Ludwig. Son of man. Boni. 1928. 
$3.00. 
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910 McGovern. To Lhaasa in disguise. 
Century. 1924 $5.00 

800 McHale. Pieces that have won 
prizes. Noble. 1917. $2.00 

B Maurois. Disraeli. Appleton. 1928. 
$3.00 

B Paine. Short life of Mark Twain. 
Harper. 1920. $3.00 

B Parker. An American idyll. Atlan- 
tic. 1919. $1.75 

800 Revell. Funny side out. Doran. 
1925. $1.50 

B- Revell. Right off the chest. Doran. 
1923. $2.50 

900 Roosevelt. Rank and file. Scribner. 
1928. $2.00 

910 Rose. Stump farm. Little. 1928. 

700 Ruth. Babe Ruth’s own book of 
baseball. Putnam. 1928. $2.50 

910 Thomas. Beyond the Khyber Pass. 
Century. 1925. $4.00 

900 Thomas. Count Luckner, the _ sea 


devil, Doubleday. 1926. $2.50 

910. Thomas. With Lawrence in Arabia. 
Century. 1924. $4.00 

910 Thomas, European skyways. 
Houghton. 1927. $5.00 

910 Van de Water. Family flivvers to 
Frisco. Appleton. 1927. $2.00. 

B Vaughan. Doctor’s memories. 
Bobbs. 1926. $5.00 

900 War birds. Doran. 1927. $2.00 
910 Wells. Six years in the Malay 
Jungle. Doubleday. 1927. $3.00 

B West. Lone scout of the sky. 
N. Y. Scouts. 1927. $1.00 

800 Wiggin. Golden numbers. Double- 


day. 1902. $2.00 


Aids in Hospital Library Service 


A.L.A. Aids to laughter. A.L.A. 1926 

Jones. Hospital library. A.L.A. 1923 

Jones. 1,000 books for the hospital li- 
brary. A.L.A. 1923 

Matson. Books for tired eyes; a list of 
books in large print. A.L.A. 1923 

O’Connor. 200 books for every day use 


in the hospital. 
brary, Nov. ’21 

Sioux City Pub. 
brary service. 
Nov. 1, °19 

U. S. Veterans Bureau. 
for a hospital library. U. 
Bureau 


Sioux City Pub. li- 


Library. Hospital li- 
Sioux City Pub. Library, 


First 500 titles 
S. Veteran’s 


School Libraries 


Among the twenty librarians who at- 
tended the School Libraries Round Table 
on October 11 were representatives from 
Junior High School, High School, 
College and Public libraries. 

Such varied topics as the following 
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were brought up for discussion and lead 
to many helpful and original sugges- 
tions: 

1. How to make over-night reserve 
books come in at eight o’clock the 
next morning. 

. Student assistants. 

3. Weak spots in the technical train- 

ing of school librarians. 

. Library instruction. 

5. Duplication in book buying. 

6. What supplementing from the Pub- 
lic Library does the School Li- 
brary receive cordially? 


bo 


~ 


At four o’clock a tea was given in 
honor of the librarians by the First 
Wisconsin National Bank on _ the 
sixteenth floor of their fine building. 
The beautiful view of Lake Michigan 
and the city was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Miss Margaret Reynolds, Librarian, 
acted as hostess. 

More than 200 members of the Wis- 
consin Library Association were guests 
at the banquet Thursday evening, given 
by the staff of the Milwaukee public li- 
brary. This annual dinner is one of the 
most enjoyable features of the conven- 
tion. 

The New Pfister Hotel had a carved 
ice piece of a library building near the 
speakers’ table. It was decorated with 
flowers, and illuminated with colored 
lights, with the words “Dedicated to the 
Wisconsin Library Association” in the 
pediment over the entrance to the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Alfred Hiles Bergen, baritone, 
sang several numbers, and Mrs. J. E. 
Rueth gave whistling solos. 

Four speakers discussed “The book I 
have enjoyed the most”. Miss Caroline 
D. Voswinkle chose “Disraeli”, by 
Maurois; Miss Mary K. Reely “Old 
Deadwood days”, by Bennett; Mr. S. J. 
Carter “Archie and Mehitable’; Mr. 
Walter M. Smith, “Up from the city 
streets”, by Hapgood and Moskovitz, and 
“John Brown’s body”, by Benet. 

The principal speaker of the evening 
was Mr. George H. Locke, Librarian of 
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the Reference library, Toronto, Canada. 
He said, “that librarians should be given 
a professional status corresponding to 
that of professors or associate profes- 
sors in colleges and universities. The 
importance of maintaining individual 
enterprise and interest, now prevalent 
among librarians to a far greater degree 
than among teachers, for example, can- 
not be over-emphasized. This can be 
done by placing library work on a 
definite professional basis’. 

Dr. Locke spoke of the establishment 
of a library training school at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; of the club house for 
staff members of the Toronto public li- 
brary; and of the Little Theatre for 
boys and girls. He also described the 
county libraries in England, and the 
book wagons. The county libraries are 
maintained by the Carnegie Corporation. 


Friday, October 12 


The morning session opened with an 
interesting talk by Miss Susan G. Akers 
on the “Unit system of cataloging as 
taught by the Wisconsin Library 
School”. A discussion followed. 

Miss Akers said that eleven different 
unit cards could be used which would 
simplify the work of cataloging. The 
cards were: 1. Author card; 2. Title 
card; 3. Subject card; 4. Editor, illustra- 
tor, translator, and compiler card; 5. 
Title analytic card, long form; 6. Author 
analytic card, long form; 7. Subject 
analytic card, long form; 8. Subject 
analytic, short form; 9. Series card; 10. 
Series editor card; 11. Joint author 
card. She also recommended the use of 
the Library of Congress cards for both 
adult and children’s books; with the 
possible exception of adult fiction in 
small libraries, because of the simple 
form of cataloging. 

If a library wishes to use the unit 
system, Miss Akers recommended start- 
ing at some certain date. For subject 
headings the usual lists would be used. 


Business Meeting 


An invitation from the Wausau 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Library 
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Board of the Wausau public library was 
received asking the Association to hold 
the 1929 meeting at Wausau. Superior 
also extended an invitation for next 
year’s meeting. It was voted to accept 
the invitation from Wausau. 


Treasurer's Report 


The Treasurer, Miss Mary Corson, re- 
ported a paid up membership of 435. 


Auditing Committee 


The Report of the Auditing committee 
was read and accepted. 

Miss Alice Millerd, Marshfield, Chair- 
man. 

Miss Josephine Hargrave, Ripon. 

Miss Margaret Biggert, Berlin. 


Certification Committee 


The Report of the Certification com- 
mittee of the W. L. A. was read by Miss 
Mary A. Smith, Chairman. (See page 
277). 

Miss Cora Lansing moved that the Re- 
port be accepted. 

Mr. C. B. Lester spoke of certain 
headings used in the report, and sug- 
gested that they be changed. 

Miss Lilly M. E. Borresen offered an 
amendment to Miss Lansing’s motion to 
change the headings spoken of by Mr. 
Lester to “Libraries that have complied 
with the law” and “Libraries that have 
not complied with the law”. 

Amendment passed, and _ Report 
adopted. 


Miss Lutie E. Stearns introduced the 
following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, has 
learned of the retirement from active 
work of Theresa West Elmendorf, one of 
the founders and past president of this 
association; and whereas, The library 
movement in Wisconsin in its formative 
period was greatly aided by the active 
support and counsel of Mrs. Elmendorf, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved: That the 
Wisconsin Library Association recog- 
nizes the valuable service rendered the 
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library profession by Mrs. Elmendorf in 
her long and useful career and places on 
its record this tribute to her many 
years of faithfulness and devotion; 

Be It Further Resolved, That a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to Mrs. 
Elmendorf and that it be spread upon 
the minutes of this meeting. 

Introduced by LUTIE E. STEARNS, 

Life Member, 
October 12, 1928. 


The Secretary was instructed to send 
a copy of the above resolution to Mrs. 
Theresa West Elmendorf, and to spread 
a copy of the resolution on the minutes 
of the meeting; also to write to Mrs. 
Elmendorf inviting her to attend the 
next meeting of the W. L. A. 

Approved by a rising vote. 

Mr. C. B. Lester suggested that the 
new president might well consider some 
proper recognition at the Wausau meet- 
ing for all four of the living founders of 
the W. L. A. 

A motion was made that the incoming 
President appoint a Constitution com- 
mittee to consider the revision of the 
Constituion and to report at the next 
meeting. 

Passed. 

Mr. Lester spoke on a retirement fund 
for librarians, and introduced a resolu- 
tion that the incoming President appoint 
a Committee to consider a retirement 
plan for librarians. 

Adopted. 

A motion was introduced that the in- 
coming President appoint a committee to 
confer with the Reading Circle Board on 
cooperation with the librarians. 

Passed. 

Miss Laura Olsen suggested that the 
W. L. A. offer a scholarship to some 
worthy student who wished to take the 
summer school course in library work at 
Madison. 

A motion was introduced by Miss 
Helen Mathews that the incoming Ex- 
ecutive committee be authorized to ap- 
propriate not to exceed $150.00 as a 
scholarship loan fund for a student who 
wished to take the summer school library 
course at Madison. 
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Miss Harriet Long, offered an amend- 
ment that the money be loaned without 
interest. Adopted. 

Miss Lilly Borresen, Mr. Walter 
Smith, Miss Lutie Stearns, Miss Mary 
Corson, and Mr. C. B. Lester spoke on 
the question. 

Passed by a rising vote. 

Four noes. 

The Report of the Nominating com- 
mittee, Miss Winnifred Bailey, Chair- 
man, was read. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation for 1929: 


President, Mr. Walter M. Smith, Li- 
brarian, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Vice-President, Miss Mary Corson, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Waukesha. 

Secretary, Miss Gertrude Beals, Circula- 
tion assistant, Public library, Madison. 

Treasurer, Miss Alice Millerd, Librarian, 
Public library, Marshfield. 


Report adopted. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast 
a unanimous ballot in favor of the slate. 

Mr. Samuel McKillop, Chairman of 
the A.L.A. committee on membership 
for Wisconsin, made a plea for new 
members. He recommended that Wis- 
consin lead in number of A.L.A. mem- 
bers. He also said that 120 members 
had joined the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation in 1928. ‘He urged that all li- 
brarians and assistants join the W. L. A. 
in 1929, and as many as possible pay up 
their back dues. 

Miss Almere Scott, Chairman of the 
Resolutions committee read the follow- 
ing: 

On behalf of the Wisconsin Library 
Association, the Resolutions Committee 
expresses its keen appreciation to the 
officers who so carefully planned and so 
ably engineered the program of the 37th 
Annual meeting of the Association, and 
to the individuals who contributed to 
the very successful program. 

The Committee wishes also to extend 
sincere thanks to the exhibitors who so 
willingly and so graciously cooperated 
with the members of the board. 
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Thanks are extended to the Pfister 
Hotel Management for the _ efficient 
manner in which the needs of the con- 
vention have been satisfied. 

Special thanks are due the Democrat 
Printing Company, and the Eau Claire 
Book and Stationery Company for the 
printing of the programs and advance 
announcement. 

Our gratitude is also extended to the 
First Wisconsin National Bank for its 
cordial hospitality and its profitable en- 
tertainment. 

It is difficult for the committee to find 
words to express fittingly to the Milwau- 
kee Library Board, Mr. Dudgeon and 
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the members of his staff, the apprecia- 
tion of the members of the Association 
for the splendid spirit of interest and 
cordiality manifested, making this 
annual meeting one of special benefit 
and pleasure. , 
Respectfully submitted, 

ANNA JONES, 

Mrs. Mary E. CUSHMAN, 

ALMERE L. SCOTT, 

Chairman. 


The Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 
Meeting adjourned. 
FLORENCE C. Hays, 


Secretary, 1928. 





“THE GREAT UNREACHED AND WHY’* 
By Lutie E. Stearns 


A recent survey of the library situa- 
tion in the United States shows that 
there are but 6,524 public libraries, 
and 50,000,000 are still without library 
service. These 50,000,000 or 46% of 
our population are of course those 
found in the cities, villages, and rural 
communities which do not have access to 
public or traveling libraries but this 
gigantic figure does not include the 
millions in the cities and communities 
possessing library facilities who make 
no use of them. If these numbers were 
added, several more million would be in- 
cluded which should make librarians 
pause at their congratulatory meetings 
and give sober thought to the condi- 
tions existing right under their very 
noses today. The American Library 
Association statistical sheet in general 
use, asks for the percentage of people 
reached through cards held, thus put- 
ting all libraries on the same plan as to 
the number of people who take the 
trouble to identify themselves with local 
libraries, and removing the optimistic 
guesswork of those who would insist 
that each book taken out is read by three 


* Paper read at W. L. A. meeting Oct. 
10, 1928. 





or more in a family. The old time read- 
ing aloud at the fireside has practically 
disappeared—schools have given up 
oral reading for silent as that’s the way 
it’s done with the home newspaper, 
magazine, and book. An examination of 
the annual reports of many of the pub- 
lic libraries of the country of small and 
large towns and cities shows that there 
is scarcely one that reaches even 50% of 
its people. Cleveland, with its magnifi- 
cent new library and branches, and with 
the amazing increase of over 800,000 
circulation in one year, has 33% of its 
population as registered card owners; 
Chicago, 20%; Brooklyn, 20%; Buffalo 
38%; Denver, 27%; Dayton, 20%; 
Davenport, 36%; Cambridge, 32%; Los 
Angeles, 48% (just about at the head of 
the list); Mason City (Iowa), 41%; 
Louisville, 17%; Chattanooga, 21%; 
Des Moines, 37%. A library in Iowa 
reports 4,456 new cards issued, 4,061 ex- 
pired, a net gain of but 395 in one year, 
there being but 18,000 card holders out 
of a population of 54,000. There was a 
gain in circulation of only 5,000. The 
president of the library board, in com- 
menting on this small increase, says 
“That is not a very impressive figure, es- 
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pecially to those ambitious for volume 
rather than quality. But there are 
those interested in library administra- 
tion old fashioned enough to think that 
quality is more desirable than quantity. 
It may not be advisable always to give 
library patrons the books for which they 
ask. Criticism sometimes comes because 
the latest fiction announced by the pub- 
lishers is not to be found on the shelves 
of the library. (What business has the 
public with publishers announcements 
anyway Don’t they know that it is 
absolutely dangerous if not disloyal to 
go outside the A L A Book List or other 
mentors?”) The president continued, 
“We believe the members of our library 
staff are faithful to their trust and that 
trust we conceive to be not to seek un- 
duly volume but quality.” That should 
be sent to Mencken for his Americana. 
I bet I know his Presidential candidate 
—no one here knows mine. A New 
England librarian writes, “We supply 
better than most libraries the demand 
for non-fiction. We do not supply the 
demand for recent fiction. Only by re- 
serving fiction, by buying up to the 
limit of demand, as shown by reserves 
or by establishing a pay collection to 
compete with the lending libraries of 
the city can we hope to satisfy all. If 
only our readers would be more generally 
contented to get the book that came out 
six months or a year ago! We do not 
believe that it is yet time to try either 
of these methods!” (and all this in the 
face of the fact that her library has 
large trust funds, the interest on which 
could be used for this purpose). An- 
other librarian calls attention to the fact 
that “on the average, every family in 
his city gets about 40 books from the 
library every year”. This would be all 
right if every family got them but it so 
happens that his total of over 4 million 
circulated is confined to 26% of his 
population. One borrower from his li- 


brary may read 2 books every week 
regularly, making 104 credited to him 
alone while the four out of five in that 
family have never drawn a book! 6 
million loaves of bread are eaten in 
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London every day but only 4,500,000 are 
eating them! What I am driving at in 
all this is that circulation has very little 
to do with the number of patrons and 
when a library boasts of the number of 
books read, it is under the obligation of 
finding out just how many taxpayers 
are reading those books. Have him 
stand up at a men’s luncheon club and 
ask his fellow Kiwanians or Lions how 
many that week are reading a book 
taken out on their own cards from the 
local library? Or have him visit the 
local motion picture houses, his greatest 
competitors, and ask for a show of hands 
as to the number who own cards. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, as re- 
ported in the press, it was said that the 
public libraries did not contain the books 
they wanted. Of those of you who saw 
it, how many have asked your local 
laboring men about it and how many 
have sought to remedy the situation? 


The following newspaper clipping 
helps to illustrate my point. 


The People’s Forum 
Librarians and Bricklayers 


To the Editor of The World: 

The other evening at the Lewisohn 
Stadium a young woman pressed a 
pamphlet in my hands. It was a peti- 
tion for an increase of pay for librarians. 
Among the arguments advanced, it was 
stated that, whereas a librarian receives 
$45 per week, a bricklayer’s weekly 
wage is $77, and followed by exclama- 
tion marks was the sentence, “Surely a 
librarian is worth a bricklayer’s wage”. 

These figures are misleading. Only 
AI mechanics get $77 per week (there 
are incompetent librarians), and 
secondly, the time lost through lay-offs 
brings the bricklayer’s average weekly 
earnings well below the librarian’s $45. 

But why all this furor about brick- 
layers anyway? The implication is that 
the services rendered by bricklayers are 
inferior to those of librarians, and this 
I deny. I see no grounds for the claim 
that library work is “the most arduous 
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of professions”. Rather, I see it as a 
routine job calling for no special ability 
and a bit of training. I have seen li- 
brarians who were almost simple. 

Perhaps a friendly word of advice 
from a member of a trade not unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining wage increases might be 
in order: Strive for advancement on 
your merits without knocking the other 
fellow, which is not only unsportsman- 
like but is poor policy—you might want 
his help some day. 

—Building Mechanic. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 1. 


There is a publisher in Chicago— 
Chas. H. Kerr—who has for many years 
past published books for working people, 
but as far as I know, not a book of that 
publisher has ever appeared on the 
A LA or Wisconsin Book list, My own 
experience is a case in point. A while 
back, the Socialist Mayor of a city in 
Wisconsin (not Milwaukee), turned 
over a part of his small salary to the 
library with the request that it be spent 
for books on Socialism. The Board ac- 
cepted the gift, coming from the chief 
executive but immediately wrote to me 
for a list of books against socialism as 
an antidote. Why not have both sides 
of all questions—for and _ against 
Christian Science, Spiritualism and all 
the other isms Why not have an Open 
Forum right in your library lecture 
room and thresh out all sides of every 
question of interest to humans? It would 
certainly stimulate circulation both 
personal and _ institutional. I have 
been glad to note of late that two of 
the libraries of the State are sponsoring 
lecture courses, fine things. Why 
should women’s clubs be the only users 
of your buildings? 

I have come to believe that no person 
should be appointed as librarian and none 
should graduate from a library school 
until she has worked in a department 
store—I don’t mean a correspondence 
course in salesmanship but I do mean in 
the advertising department and in the 
actual selling of goods and the other 
ways people are lured to buy through 
shop windows and other advertising. If 
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I ever had to plan another library build- 
ing, I would make a most radical de- 
parture in its architecture. I sinned 
mightily through lack of understanding. 
I would make it resemble a store just 
as far as possible with show windows 
that really attract—there is nothing 
more humorous or ineffective than the 
attempts I’ve seen in branch libraries in 
stores to lure people in—branch li- 
brarians should go to Marshall Field’s in 
Chicago and take a course in window 
dressing. The usual library is repellant 
to all but the classically cultured with 
its cold stone exterior and its hard 
backed chairs and formal fittings. Go 
to the Hotel Davenport at Spokane, 
Washington, and see its delightfully 
cordial lounge—real logs in the fireplace 
on a cold day; flowers, birds, lovely rugs 
that are the talk of all the travelers who 
travel hundreds of miles to enjoy the 
warmth of its hospitality. Can’t afford 
’7em Make your library attractive and 
see the money roll in. Green Bay is an 
example of such an attractive library. 
If the modern department store used the 
methods in vogue in modern libraries in 
getting its products to the people, it 
would fail in a month, You should get 
the great E. A. Filene of Boston out 
here for your next meeting. In his 
great store, if a piece of goods or a 
coat or a dress isn’t sold in a specified 
time from the date of purchase, down it 
goes into the basement and out it goes 
for what it will bring, regardless of 
profit. His goods do not stand on shelves 
year after year, receiving attention only 
from the janitor’s dust cloth. I have 
visited libraries from Massachusetts to 
California and from Calgary, Canada, to 
El Paso, Texas, and I have not found 
one that is run on modern business 
methods in the matter of advertising. 
In London this summer, I was told that 
there were 1,300,000 men out of work 
and the greatest manufacturer in Great 
Britain told us that one reason for the 
unemployment was that they were so 
tied to tradition that they could not find 
new uses for their products. I venture 
to suggest as a remedy that they secure 
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the advertising director of Listerine, 
that old standby who is paid no less than 
$30,000 a year to impress us with the 
successive horrors of halitosis, dandruff 
and personal odoriferousness, with more 
warnings in the offing. Saturday 
Evening Pests, Libertines and Homely 
Ladies Journals are almost given away 
that we may learn of uses paid for at 
$12,000 a page on long term contracts. 
Every library should spend a part of its 
book fund, no matter how small, to ad- 
vertise its wares. It should not be the 
pauper recipient of the bounty of 
country newspapers who have their own 
bills to pay and who are finding it harder 
and harder to compete with the world’s 
worst newspapers. Advertising is of 
three kinds—by print, by voice, and by 
act. I was originally hired by the Mil- 
waukee Public Library as Superintend- 
ent of the Circulating Department to 
work up the circulation of books in the 
Milwaukee schools. I had been making 
Milwaukee famous as a teacher through 
taking three boys and six baskets to 
the library every week to get books for 
the 72 fourth grade children under my 
solicitous care, I visited every school 
and every class from the 3rd grade up 
to tell them of our treasures. Don’t say 
that you cannot speak in public for 
those were the days in which I stuttered 
horribly (unfortunately I haven’t for- 
gotten how) and suffered horrible em- 
barrassment before those children but I 
managed to get my message across and 
worked up a circulation of 98,000 in the 
schools alone. There are the great un- 
reached because you choose to lead her- 
mit lives, too often content to spend your 
time over petty little inconsequential de- 
tails in classification and cataloging 
and adding up meaningless statistics for 
your monthly reports to your unknowing 
and complacent library boards when 
you should be spending 60 percent of 
your time out hustling for new 
borrowers, attending and addressing all 
sorts of meetings of labor unions, busi- 
ness men’s luncheons (the supreme 
virtue), lodges, fraternities, store and 
bank organizations, welfare and im- 
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provement societies, etc. ete. You 
should also seek personal interviews 


with men and women of prominence and 
find out why they buy their own books 
which they rarely read a second time, 
instead of those they pay for in their 
taxes. Find out the titles of the books 
they read and why they read them. Put 
the soft pedal on all this new patroniz- 
ing chatter about Adult Education as 
if the lives of men were not filled with 
records of those like Edison and hosts 
of others who have educated themselves. 
As opposed to all this Adult stuff which 
is really a confession that in the last 75 
years of progress you have never thought 
of him before but have been putting in 
all your time on his offsprings, just take 
a day off from this latter day sweetness 
toward the grown ups and educate 
yourself in all the alluring ways through 
which you can get these same self-re- 
specting adults to happily and uncon- 
sciously lead themselves to your store- 
house of knowledge. The best managed 
husband, I am told by those in on the 
know, is the one who doesn’t know it 
and so it should be with your libraries. 
And when this adult rises to your fasci- 
nating bait and ventures across the 
threshhold, let some one greet him 
other than a young flapper who has re- 
cently qualified as a guide to all 
knowledge by passing a civil service ex- 
amination in which she gave evidence 
that she knew who was the president of 
the United States, the date of the 
Revolutionary War, the name of a book 
by Dickens, and how to spell embarrass- 
ment, separate, and vilify. And don’t 
send him out with a guarantor’s card to 
be signed by a banker, his landlady, and 
a green grocer but entrust him with a 
book of his, not your, choice at once, 
just as the other departments of the city 
entrust him with the streets and side- 
walks with no thought that he might 
take them away. And then renew it 
the day he takes it out if he is a slow 
reader. Then when he returns it, 
don’t make him stand in a long queu 
until he misses his supper, The modern 
system of checking off books is the li- 
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brary’s greatest weakness. I have seen 
attendants go so far as to examine 
every book, even hunting for the com- 
ment “this is n g” at the end. Give ita 
glance as to its date to see that it’s not 
overdue, and then look up the slip later. 
In reaching the great unreached, the 
- question is paramount of duplicating 
popular books while they are popular. 
In a recent newspaper in one city there 
was a list of an amazing number of re- 
serves for an equally amazing small 
number of duplicates—such as 5 copies 
and 35 reservations. It is an exaspera- 
tion for a taxpayer to ask for a certain 
book that every one is discussing and to 
be told that no copy is in when at that 
very moment she sees three copies of 
that book on a shelf directly back of 
the assistant, waiting for people who 
have had the forethought to take out a 
mortgage on that book through a penny 
for a postal which gives her 3 days to 
get there while dozens of people may 
have asked for it in the meantime. In a 
public, tax supported library there 
should be no privileged class—there 
should be no reserves for anybody—it 
should be first come, first served. It 
will not do to hide the reserves from 
the public eye by a curtain—for a would- 
be-borrower may hang around long 
enough to see the coveted volume given 
to another. Some libraries refuse to 
renew classified books if a reserve is 
entered, thus oft-times depriving the 
original borrower of the completion of 
his study. The pocket says, “This 
book may be taken for 14 days and once 
renewed for the same period” and li- 
braries should stand by the rules as 
printed. Some libraries refuse to trans- 
fer a popular novel from one card to an- 
other when it is brought from the same 
family or a friend. The card that is 
brought reads “Mrs. John Doe is en- 
titled to draw books from this library” 
and that card must be honored when 
presented. The library is not legally 
concerned with family or friendly re- 
lations or neighborhood rings or circles 
or cliques and it has no business to pry 
into them like gossips and snoopers, In- 
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stead of holding up the book for a day 
and hiding it in the librarian’s office 
lest the card owner should return, she 
should rejoice and be exceeding glad 
that a book of her critical selection is 
meeting with such favor and that so 
many in the same circle are enjoying 
its flavor. Nothing is more exasperat- 
ing and causes more bad feeling toward 
a public supported institution than this 
denial of personal rights. I threshed 
it out in the Milwaukee Library with the 
assistants and we agreed that it was not 
our business to know about rings and 
relatives but that every card should be 
honored when presented, and a lot of 
haggling and trouble ceased right there. 
Another trouble that should be remedied 
is the matter of denying a little child the 
right to draw a book because he owes 
your municipality a penny. In an 
eastern city famous for its work with 
children I saw hundreds and hundreds 
of cards held in the children’s room be- 
cause parents would not give Johnnie or 
Sarah a penny or two to release them. 
Suggested to libraries: A city can 
afford to lose the money more than a 
child can afford to lose the opportunity 
of reading good books. The common 
complaint is that children return books 
too soon and I should never assess a fine 
on any child until it became an 
aggravated case. A simple word to a 
child, who is careless about returning a 
book after he has read it, based on the 
ground that he is depriving other chil- 
dren of the pleasure of reading it in 
keeping it out so long, should suffice. 
To take pennies from children who oft- 
times are transported through a book’s 
content into the only joy they know, is 
pretty small business. 

You may look upon all these latter 
remarks as petty details not worth your 
time but they bulk large in a town’s 
feeling toward its library. 

Listen to the following quotation in 
illustration of this. 

‘I gave up the club and tried the Pub- 
lic Library. I could read there in an 
atmosphere that, while not so aristo- 
cratic, was certainly less soporific. To 
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be sure, there were a few old men sit- 
ting about the long tables asleep over a 
volume of last year’s “Punch”; but the 
great majority of the visitors walked 
with determined, purposeful footsteps. 
They went directly to definite points in 
the mysterious card catalogue that lined 
the walls, They wrote busily on little 
slips, and waited impatiently for big, 
solemn volumes, from which they made 
long extracts and copious notes. 

‘I noticed that there was a sign on the 
table where I was sitting which read 
something like this: “These seats are 
for the exclusive use of students doing 
serious work”. Very soon, a shabby 
little man, who was sitting next to me 
reading a newspaper, was asked to move 
away to make room for a bobbed-haired 
girl who struggled over to the seat un- 
der a load of church histories that 
would have warped a respectable par- 
sonage library. The little shabby man 
looked rather sheepish; as if he had been 
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caught pulling his ears or sucking his 
thumb. Just then, I saw a solemn li- 
brary attendant heading my way. I 
knew my call had come, so I got up and 
walked out! I never went back’. 

I have heard the remark in some 
towns “Our librarian thinks she owns 
that library,” and I have found resent- 
ment extending through entire com- 
munities. I have known librarians who 
were cordially hated for their hardness, 
their domineering ways and officious- 
ness. I have known others who were 
loved by all. Some years ago, in pre- 
paring a paper for the A L A on ways 
of advertising, I received one reply which 
I have always remembered. After 
enumerating at some length the many 
devices she used, she concluded in the 
words with which I shall conclude as 
representing the best method of reach- 
ing the great unreached: “Like the 
immortal Mellins Food’, she wrote, “we 
are advertised by our loving friends”. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Constitution 


1. Name 


This association shall be called the 
Wisconsin Library Association. 


2. Object 


Its object shall be to promote the li- 
brary interests of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. 


38. Members 


Any person or institution interested in 
promoting the object of the Association 
may become a member upon payment of 
the annual assessment. 


4, Officers 


The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected 
by ballot at the Annual meeting. 

These officers, with the retiring Secre- 
tary, shall constitute the Executive 
Board which shall have power to act for 


the Association in the intervals between 
meetings. 

Vacancies in office shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Board. 


5. Meetings 


The Annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion shall be held in Milwaukee, unless 
otherwise decided by the Executive 
Board, during the second week in Octo- 
ber. 

6. Amendments 

This constitution shall be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of those present at any 
regular stated meeting, notice of pre- 
vious change having been given in the 
call of the meeting, and in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin. 


By-Laws 


1. Elections 


A nominating committee of five mem- 
bers representing different parts of the 
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state shall be chosen by the Executive 
Board prior to the Annual Meeting. The 
names of the members of the nominat- 
ing committee shall be published in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin in the issue 
preceding the meeting. 

This committee shall prepare a ticket 
to present to the Association at the 
business session of the meeting. 

The electon shall be by ballot and a 
plurality shall elect. 


2. Duties of Officers 


a. It shall be the duty of the President 
to preside at all meetings of the As- 
sociation and of the Executive Board, to 
sign all contracts ordered by the Board 
and to sign all orders drawn on the 
Treasurer. 


He shall have power to appoint such 
special committees as shall be necessary 
for the execution of the work of the As- 
sociation and the proper conduct of its 
meetings. 

He shall promote in every way 
possible, such movements as may further 
the usefulness of the Association. 


b. The Vice-President shall act for 
the President during his absence. 


c. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
Association and to have custody of all 
the books and papers relative to the 
transactions of the Association. He 
shall turn over all such records to his 
successor within two months after the 
Annual Meeting is held. 

He shall conduct the correspondence 
of the Association, send out notices of 
meetings and other notices of meetings 
and attend to the printing which is not 
provided for in other ways. 

He shall keep a record of the Member- 
ship of the Association and report it at 
each Annual meeting. 

He shall sign all orders drawn on the 
Treasurer. 

d. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer 
to collect all dues, keep all accounts and 
report these at the Annual meeting. 

He shall be responsible for all funds 
and pay all bills approved by the Execu- 
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tive Board and signed by the President 
and Secretary. 

He shall send out, by June 1, notice to 
all members of the Association, that 
annual dues are payable on or before 
July 1. 

On August 1, he shall send notices to 
delinquent members. 

e. A committee appointed by the 
President shall audit the Treasurer’s 
accounts each year. 


8. Executive Board 


The Executive Board shall convene at 
the Annual meeting of the Association 
and shall hold not less than one other 
meeting during the year, the time and 
place to be determined and announced 
at least two weeks before the meeting. 

It shall transact the business of the 
Association between Annual meetings. 

Three members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

The total amount of debt incurred by 
the Executive Board shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the amount collected 
during the previous year. It shall have 
power to create districts within the As- 
sociation for annual Round Tables and 
Conferences. The District Chairman 
shall be appointed by the Executive 
Board at each Annual meeting of the 
Association. 


4. Dues 
Application for membership shall be 
made to the Secretary. The Annual 
dues shall be fifty cents. 
5. Amendments 


These By-Laws shall be amended by 
two-thirds vote of those present at any 
Annual meeting. 


Amendments 


1 


The annual dues of the Association 
shall be $1.00. 


2 


The Secretary shall send (each year) 
a full list of members to the Secretary 
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of the Wisconsin Library Commission so 
that new members may be added to the 
Bulletin mailing list. 


By-Law 6, adopted October 13, 1925 


Resolved, That a standing committee 
of the Wisconsin Library Association 
shall be created to be known as the Certi- 
fication Committee. This committee 
shall consist of a chairman and two 
members, who shall be appointed by the 
president of the W. L. A., one for one 
year, one for two years and one for three 
years. The president and the secretary 
of the association shall be ex-officio 
members of this committee. 

It shall be the duty of this committee 
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to keep themselves informed about all 
matters relating to the observance of the 
Certification Law by librarians and by 
library boards, and recommendation of 


people to positions. This committee 
shall secure the cooperation of both in- 
dividuals and organizations in watching 
for violations of the law and in 
strengthening public opinion in its sup- 
port. This committee shall take any 
other measures that seem to them wise 
and advisable to make the law a con- 
structive force for better librarianship 
in Wisconsin. 

This committee shall make a full re- 
port in writing at the annual meeting of 
of the Wisconsin Library Association. 





REPORT OF CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


The Certification Committee have 
tried to secure from all available sources 
information, that would show you how 
well the certification law has been obeyed 
in Wisconsin from the time of the first 
report of a certification committee, that 
was made at the 1926 meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association. That 
report, which was printed in the Oct. 
1926 issue of the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, covered the time from Jan, 1923 to 
July 1, 1926. This report covers the 
time from July 1, 1926 to Aug. 1, 1928. 

After our compilation of the statistic 
sheets from the reports sent us and the 
information obtained by us from other 
reliable sources, your committee are very 
glad to report to you a signal advance 
in Wisconsin in observance of the certi- 
fication law. The percentage of new ap- 
pointments not complying with the law 
shows a marked decrease. 

Percentage of new appointments not 
complying with the law was 


in in 

1928 1926 

Grade 1 libraries ........ 14% 36% 
Grade 2 libraries ........ 50 63 
Grade 3 libraries ....noviolation 43 
Grade 4 libraries ........ 54 80 
AVOFAGO ..ccccccvcce 30 55 





It begins to look as though we can all 
hope to see very soon law abiding libra- 
rians in the public libraries of Wiscon- 
sin. 


We find occasionally non-observance 
of the law is due to misunderstanding of 
the law. 


There have been what seem, from all 
data we have secured, flagrant violations 
of the law. 


First—The Library Board of Janes- 
ville, knowing the law, placed a li- 
brarian with a second grade certifi- 
cate in charge of this library. The 
librarian had full knowledge of the 
law. So far as we can learn, there 
are no mitigating circumstances to 
justify the Library Board of Janes- 
ville or the Librarian in not obeying 
the law. Janesville has the city 
manager form of government and 
this manager is a member of the 
Library Board. The usual form of 
library board has been retained in 
this city. 

Second—The City Manager of Rhine- 
lander placed in charge of the pub- 
lic library of that city early in this 
year a librarian who has not made 
an application for a certificate and 








































who, so far as we can learn, can not 
qualify for the certificate, required 
for the position she is holding. 
There is no library board or library 
committee in this city at present. 


Both these cases have occurred in 
cities under the city manager form of 
government. We think these cases are 
such that they merit the careful scrutiny 
of the librarians of the state. 

If we read the Wisconsin statutes 
correctly, we feel no city manager can 
claim lack of responsibility in these 
cases. By Wisconsin law, the city man- 
ager is given “all the executive and gen- 
eral administrative powers imposed and 
conferred by general law or special char- 
ter upon the mayor.” That law on 
mayor reads, “The mayor shall take care 
that city ordinances and STATE LAWS 
are observed”. 


Third—The Library Board of New 
London have placed two librarians 
in charge of that library, who did 
not and does not hold the required 
certificate. We are told this is a 
city suffering much from financial 
conditions and that the Library 
Board are not able to secure funds 
to pay the required salary for a li- 
brarian, holding a second grade cer- 
tificate. We feel in such a case, less 
criticism is due the librarians. 
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We are glad the Wisconsin Library 
Commission are now asking that the 
grade of certificate held by the librarians 
in a library appear on the annual report, 
made by that library to the Commission. 

We wish to express again to the libra- 
rians of the state the deep appreciation 
of this committee for the quick response 
made to the questionnaires we send them 
and their cooperation in giving all re- 
quired information. 

From what we have been able to learn 
about the operation of the certification 
law and the problems that may yet 
arise, your certification committee make 
the following recommendations: 


1. That the Certification Committee 
of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion be continued; that they con- 
tinue to acquaint themselves with 
the operation of this law, and that 
they make report to you, as oc- 
casion requires; that a biennial 
report of statistics on the observ- 
ance of the law in the new ap- 
pointments in libraries be made to 
the Association. 

2. That this report with statistical 
tables be published in full in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 


CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE, 
Mary A. SMITH, 
NELLIE W. KOHLI, 
Mary E. Corson. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 
“make application therefor” according to law. The Commission will be glad to take 
care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to receive 
legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you wish to 


have this material. 
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STATISTIC SHEETS PREPARED BY CERTIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Sources of information— 

A questionnaire was was sent to all 
public libraries, where this law applies 
and whose name appeared in the 1926 re- 
port of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion. 

If there seemed any doubt about the 
person, who filled out the questionnaire, 
not quite understanding the questions, 
the answers were compared with the last 
annual report from that library on file 
with the Library Commission. If there 
was still doubt, questionnaire answers in 
1926 and 1928 were compared and also 
annual reports for those years. Library 
Commission workers also gave informa- 
tion, sometimes later than that secured 
in the other ways. Second letters were 
sent to a number of libraries to clear up 
any doubtful point. 

If no report came from a library, in- 
formation was secured from Commission 
records, if possible, so that all libraries 
might appear by name in this report. 
Grades of libraries— 

Libraries are given name Grade 1, 2, 3 
and 4 as that grade of certificate is re- 
quired by the head librarian of that city. 
How statistic sheets were made— 

Records put on sheets were checked by 
two members of the certification com- 
mittee. 

If a person had obtained a certificate 
or a license, that person was entered as 
complying with the law. If a person 
had filed an application for a certificate 
before Oct. 7, 1928, that person also 
was counted as complying. Even if 
an application blank had been mailed 
to a person within a _ period, possibly 
too short to get back an answer, 
that person was credited also with com- 
plying. Every possible item, which 
showed an honest attempt to comply with 
the certification law, was credited in 
favor of the person. This information 
was secured from the records of the 
Public Library Certification Board. 

No person, taking a _ position on or 
after Aug. 1, 1928, was considered at all 
in this report, as the figures in the 
questionnaire were called for up to that 
date. 

In several cases, a library had been us- 
ing a substitute, not complying with this 
law, on account of a prolonged illness of 
a librarian, or some other unavoidable 
cause. That was not counted against a 
library and no record of that appears in 
the statistic tables. 


Total number of libraries to be re- 


COTEGE .ccccess er Ce 
Total number of libraries recorded 
in statistic tables .<..ccccces tpecee OOO 





REPORT ON OBSERVATION OF CERTI- 
FICATION LAW IN GRADE I 
LIBRARIES 


Total number of libraries ........... 24 
Total number reported 


Libraries That Have Complied With Law 


All appointments hold certificates or 
licenses or have made application. 


Number of 


Appointments 
PONE ccecodncevvanectenacudwae es 2 
ee (ON cic cwasesccucweceeaaes 6 
CN SR ase iecnceneecsenas ce 3 
TMOG ch ceousdanseetwncoreaees 7 
EMIQONEO) <o5.ccseecddeeccwawsaads 2 
DIGGIN hb cdcewaxccuuscctsvawsvade 10 
POCO Sees ec cwneowexceseneaws 2 
DEMNTIIOUEO, (5. Korcwkcecucwacivnnenas 2 
DENCEtSN Gacceccuneweeereaavedate ce 1 
SMONME © Su diese ceeececucnuaees 3 
WERNGINOUNE cee cacdceeenavantewes 3 
WHEEOME. “oc ee ees canwecawane ans + 2 
WHERE occ cas sc wee tanner ee 2 
WRG A odes cueennsceccaeceens 3 

48 total 


Libraries That Have Not Complied With 


Law 

No. of No. No. not 

appoint- obeying obeying 

ments thelaw’ thelaw 
MOUEO. dsccvdces 5 3 2 
BPOISIOR 6c kweus 1 0 1 
Fond du Lac..... 5 2 3 
CORNOMT “sccwexs 5 + 1 
pre Cre 16 11 5 
BUPERIOGE 6.06 wees 11 10 1 


43 total 30 total 13 total 


Janesville—The Library Board placed 
a librarian who holds only second grade 
certificate in charge of this library. 1 
new assistant in this library did comply 
with law. 


Libraries Reporting No New 
Appointments 


Ashland, Chippewa Falls, Stevens Point. 


Total new appointments—92. Obeying 
the law—79. Not obeying the law—13. 

Comparison of 1926 and 1928 reports on 
this law—1926 report showed 36 per cent 
of new appointments not obeying. 1928 
report shows 14 per cent of new appoint- 
ments not obeying. 











IN GRADE 2 LIBRARIES 
Total number of libraries ............ 27 
Total number reported .......eeee..+. 26 
(No report from Cudahy). 
Libraries That Have Complied With Law 


All appointments hold certificates or 
licenses or have made application. 


Number of 


Appointments 
BAradvoo «cscs TT cere eee Te 1 
DOD 5 55 6.555 TNS ISTH SRS 2 
pT QP CCLURT Oe ee 1 
4 total 


Libraries That Have Not Complied With 


Law 

No. of No. No. not 

appoint- obeying obeying 

ments thelaw  thelaw 
Menasha ...... 1 0 i 
Menomonie .... 1 0 1 

Wisconsin 
Rapids ...0<% 4 3 1 
6 total 3 total 3 total 


Rhinelander—The City Manager ap- 
pointed last Feb. a woman who has not 
applied yet for a certificate and who can 
not qualify for a second grade certificate. 
Assistant also not certified. 

New London—The Library Board has 
placed two librarians in charge who did 
not qualify with a second grade certifi- 
cate. 

Not obeying law in this group—4. 


Libraries Reporting No New 


Appointments 
Beaver Dam Portage 
Berlin Rice Lake 
Ft, Atkinson So. Milwaukee 
Hartford Sparta 
Marshfield Stoughton 
Monroe Sturgeon Bay 
Neenah Two Rivers 
Oconto Waupun 
Platteville Wauwatosa 


Total new appointments—14. Obeying 
the law—7. Not obeying law—7. 

Comparison of 1926 and 1928 reports on 
this law. 1926 report showed 63 per cent 
of new appointments not obeying. 1928 
report shows 50 per cent of new appoint- 
ments not obeying. 


IN GRADE 3 LIBRARIES 


Total number of libraries......... 39 
Total number reported........ 6 oe 
Total number secured through Li- 

brary Commission ........0006.. 2 39 
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Libraries That Have Complied With Law 


All appointments hold certificates or li- 
censes or have made application. 


Number of 


appointments 
Climtomville ..6.6040 secs cs coeteosee b 
ree ee perm | 
DOING  cecsveescecees Paleo ie ae 
PE eis orcas eae w ean cauwese ae 
Ne cicnltane ieee hence eae ees 1 
Pee Cee Te ee Tere 5 
SEGUE, ok. Neo 20e wrxiaieeeeanas cave 8 
INOW PICHIMONE 66sec ei ve ccscs ees 3 
Rictinna Center 2.0 .ciseecicsccss 2 
I. | 6 pce are ceo 6 eee eO Seen Pa 
ERA RN Saar e eT Fr ae Try aT ee 1 
ND sonra oe Ub is apie ees aerate a 
20 total 
Libraries Reporting No New 

Appointments 
Burlington Plymouth 
Edgerton Port Washington 
Evansville Prairie du Chien 
Hudson Reedsburg 
Hurley Ripon 
Lake Geneva Spooner 
Lancaster Tomah 
Mayville Tomahawk 
Mineral Point Viroqua 
N. Fond du Lac Washburn 
N. Milwaukee Waupaca 
Oconomowoc West Bend 
Park Falls Whitewater 


River Falls reports gratuitous service 
Total new appointments—20. Obeying 
the law—20. 


IN GRADE 4 LIBRARIES 


Total number of libraries ...... 126 

Total number reported ......... 89 

Total number secured through 
Library Commission ........ «+ 27 236 


Libraries That Have Complied With Law 


All appointments hold certificates or 
licenses or have made application. 


Number of 


appointments 
ee ere errr Te - 
I aia aes iie ne Ges ww eal gram chet 1 
I ooh ohicecawtneenSaun 1 
NIN 6 oii oe erskkin cele ee-ciasin eee ctele 1 
RMN io cows aicackele be we mis eure eek 1 
Bt. COU WAG: oieiciiesdseececes A | 
Spring Green ........ a rouratee eereoe ae 
Weyauwega .......... Se ee 1 
WHRCMDOEE occ cecccccs hie-ahre elekite ate 1 
WORCGWOC 260. cccscs aferea ahareibierstacotece | 

10 total 


mn ite SIRE Attar 
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Libraries That Have Not Cemplied With 


Law 

No. of No. No. not 

appoint- obeying obeying 

ments thelaw thelaw 
Algoma ....... 1 0 1 
Argyle ..ccoose 3 0 3 
Blue River .... 1 0 1 
Cornell «icici 2 1 1 
Drummond .... 2 1 1 
Duran@ ....cc- 3 2 1 
Friendship .... 2 0 2 
Grantsburg ... 1 0 1 
i rere 1 0 i 
MONG? .iscccus 2 1 1 
Marion ..-ccsce 1 0 1 
Mauston ...... 1 0 1 
OGSOO scvcccess 2 0 2 
Peshtigo ..cces 2 0 2 
Plainfield ..... 1 0 3 
THOSED cvccccves 1 0 1 

26 total 5 total 21 total 


Libraries Reporting No New 


Appointments 
Abbotsford Cambria 
Arcadia Cassville 
Augusta Cedarburg 
Barron Clinton 
Bayfield Colby 
Belleville Colfax 
Bl. River Falls Crandon 
Blair Cumberland, 
Bloomer Darien 
Bloomington Darlington 
Boscobel Delafield 
Brandon Dodgeville 
Brodhead East Troy 
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Blroy Niagara 
Fairchild No. Freedom 
Fennimore Oakfield 

Fox Lake Oconto Falls 
Galesville Oregon 
Genoa City Orfordville 
Greenwood Owen 
Hartland Palmyra 
Hayward Pardeeville 
Hillsboro Pewaukee 
Ironton Prairie Du S. 
Johnson Cr. Prescott 
Kewaskum Randolph 
Lake Mills Rib Lake 
Laona Rochester 

La Valle Sauk City 
Lodi Seymour 
Markesan Sharon 
Mazomanie Shell Lake 
Medford Spring Valley 


Menom, Falls 
Milton Junct. 


Stone Lake 
Sun Prairie 


Mondovi Waterloo 
Mosinee Waunakee 
Mt. Horeb Westby 
Mukwonago Whitehall 
Necedah Withee 
Nekoosa Winneconne 


Libraries carried 


on by clubs, library 


boards, etc. and not considered in this re- 
port—Albany, Benton, Cuba City, Glen- 
wood City, Rio, Spring Brook Shullsburg, 


Williams Bay. 


Total new appointments—36. Obeying 
law—15. Not obeying—21. 

Comparison of 1926 and 1928 reports on 
this law. 1926 report showed 80 per cent 


of new appointments not obeying. 1928 
report shows 58 per cent of new appoint- 
ments not obeying. 





OUTSTANDING BOOKS FOR WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 
October 1927—October 1928 
Compiled by Mary Katharine Reely 


Reference 


Bacon. Standard Catalog; Fiction Sec- 
tion. Supplement. Wilson. $.50 
Brown. Standard Catalog for high 
school libraries. Wilson. 

Firkins. Index to plays. Wilson. 

Hazeltine. Anniversaries and _ holidays. 
A.L.A. $6.00 


100-200 


Richardson. Nervous child and_ his 
parents. Putnam. $2.50 

*Thom. Everyday problems of the every- 
day child. Appleton. $2.50 





*Recommended for small libraries 


Watson. Psychological care of infant 
and child. Norton. $2.00 

*Groves. Wholesome marriage. Hough- 
ton. $2.00 

Neumann. Modern youth and marriage. 
Appleton. $1.50 


Fishbein. Why men fail. Century. 
$2.00 

*Overstreet. About ourselves. Norton. 
$3.00 

Thomson. Springs of human action. 


Appleton. $3.00 

Feldman. Prohibition, its industrial and 
economic aspects. Appleton. $2.00 
Morrison. Outlawry of war. Willett. 
$3.00 

Case. Jesus. Univ. of Chicago. $3.00 
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*Mygatt & Witherspoon. The glorious 
company. Harcourt. $3.00 


300 


Bossard. Problems of social well being. 
Harper. $3.50 

Foster & Catchings. Road to plenty. 
Houghton. $2.00 

Mazur. American prosperity. 
$2.50 

*Potter & West. International civics. 
Macmillan. $1.60 
Tugwell. Industry’s 
Harcourt. $2.00 
Shaw. Intelligent 
Brentano. $3.00 
Counts. School and society in Chicago. 
Harcourt. $2.50 

Fisher. Why stop learning. Harcourt. 
$2.00 

Langdon-Davies. Short history of 
women. Viking. $3.00 

Winter. Heritage of women. Minton. 
$3.00 

Huntington & Whitney. Builders of 
America. Morrow. $3.50 

Ross. Standing room only. Century. 
$3.00 


Viking. 


coming of age. 


woman’s guide. 


Politics 


*Roberts. An introduction to American 
politics. Harcourt. $2.25 

Kent. The Democratic party. Century. 
$5.00 

Myers. The Republican party. Century. 
$5.00 

Lynch. Boss Tweed. Liveright. $4.00. 
Stoddard. As I knew them. Harper. 
$5.00 

White. Masks in a pageant. Macmillan. 
$5.00 

Irwin. Herbert Hoover. Century. $3.00 
Hapgood & Moskovitz up from city 
streets. Harcourt. $2.50 


500-600 


*De Kruif. Hunger fighters. Harcourt 
$3.00 

Eastman. These changing times. Mac- 
millan. $2.50 

*Macklin. Making the most out of agri- 
culture. Ginn. $1.88 
Sims. Elements of rural 
Crowell. $3.75 

Gilbreth. Home maker and her job. 
Appleton. $1.75 

*Howe. Chemistry in the home. Scrib- 
ner. $1.56 

*Roehl. Household 
millan. $1.50 
Calkins. Business the civilizer. Little. 
$3.00 

Dublin. Health and 
$3.50 


sociology. 


carpentry. Mac- 


wealth. Harper. 


* Recommended for small libraries 
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*Whitmore. Keeping fit after forty. Ap- 
pleton. $1.50 

Ashbrook. Fur farming for _ profit 
Macmillan. $4.00 


Aviation 


*Byrd. Skyward. Putnam. $3.50 
*Earhart. 20 hours; 40 minutes. Put- 


nam. $2.50 

*Jacobs. Knights of the wing. Century. 
$2.00 

Thomas. European skyways. Hough- 


ton. $5.00 
Vale. Spirit of St. Louis. Doran. $2.00 
(also Aircraft year book) 


700 


Edgell. American architecture of to- 
day. Scribner. $6.00 

Tallmadge. Story of American archi- 
tecture. Norton. $3.50 

Aldrich. Real log cabin. Macmillan. 
$4.00 

Sandburg. American song bag. Har- 
court. $7.50 

Welch. The appreciation of music. 
Harper. $2.00 

Dyer & Fraser. The rocking chair. 
Century. $2.50 

*Rawson. Candle days. Century. $3.50 

*Brown. Flowers for every garden. 
Little. $1.75 
Volz. Home 
millan. $3.50 
Oswald. History of printing. Appleton. 
$7.50. 


flower growing. Mac- 


800 


*Auslander. The winged horse. Double- 
day. $3.50 

*Becker. Adventures in reading. Stokes. 
$2.00 

Bellinger. Short history of the drama. 
Holt. $3.00 

*Bennett. Much loved books. Liveright. 
$3.50 

Dudley. The study of 
Houghton. $3.00 
Michaud. American novel today. Little. 
$2.50 

Benet. John Brown’s body. Doubleday. 
$2.50 

Cullen. Caroling dusk. Harper. $2.50 
Locke. Plays of negro life. Harper. 
$5.00 

*Rittenhouse. 3d book of modern verse. 
Houghton. $2.00 

Shepard & Hillyer. Essays of today. 
Century. $2.25 

*Van Buren & Bemis. Christmas in 
modern story. Century. 2.50 


literature 


History 


Fish. Rise of the common man. Mac- 
millan. $4.00 
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*Fitzpatrick. Wisconsin. Bruce. 

Page. Recent gains in American civil- 
ization. Harcourt. $3.00 

Parsons. Stream of history. Scribner. 
$5.00 

Radin. Story of the Indian. Liveright. 
$5.00 

Sullivan. Our times. v. 3. 
$5.00 


Scribner. 


Biography 


Arliss. Up the years from Bloomsbury. 
Little. $4.00 


*Bennett. Old Deadwood days. Sears. 
$3.00 

Dorr. Susan B. Anthony. Stokes. $5.00 

Georges. Ernest Harold Baynes. 


Houghton. $4.00 

Hendrick. Training of an American. 
Houghton. $5.00 

*Johnson. Andrew Jackson. 
$3.50 

Kellock. Parson Weems of the cherry 
tree. Century. $3.00 

Long. Bryan, the great commoner. Ap- 
pleton. $3.50 

Ludwig. Bismarck. Little. $5.00 

*McDougal. Autobiography. Little. 
$2.50 

Parks. Turnpikes and dirt roads. 
Scribner. $3.00 

Pickett. Soldier of the South. Hough- 
ton. $2.50 

Rose. The stump farm. Little. $2.00 

*Standing Bear. My people the Sioux. 
Houghton. $4.00 

*Vestal. Kit Carson. Houghton. $3.50 

*Zora. Sawdust and_ solitude. Little. 
$2.50 


Minton. 


Travel 
Freeman. Waterways of westward 
wandering. Dodd. $3.50 
Saxon, Father Mississippi. Century. 


$5.00 

Speakman. Mostly Mississippi. Dodd. 
$3.50 

*Russell. A-rafting on the Mississip. 
Century. $3.50 

Candee. New journeys in old _ Asia. 
Stokes. $4.00 

Gwynn. In praise of France. Hough- 
ton. $3.50 

Harrigan. Traveling light. Brentano. 
$2.00 


* Recommended for small libraries 
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Garstin. The dragon and the lotus. 
Stokes. $2.50 
Johnson. Safari. Putnam. $5.00 
Kluckhohn. To the foot of the rain- 
bow. Century. $3.50 
Noel. Story of Everest. Little. $4.00 
*Sharp. The better country. Houghton. 
$3.00 
Gruening. Mexico and its heritage. 
Century. $6.00 
Haring. South America looks at the 
U. S. Macmillan. $2.50 
Monroe. China: a nation in evolution. 
Macmillan. $3.50 
Walsh. Fall of the Russian empire. 
Little. $3.50 
*Williams. The Russian land. Republic. 
$1.00 
Marcu. Lenin. Macmillan. $5.00 
(also Vanguard Press Studies of 
Soviet Russia. 50c ea.) 
Gay. Strenuous Italy. Houghton. $3.00 
(also, for opposite view, books by 
Sturzo and Salvemini) 


Fiction 


Benson. Hill country. Stokes. $2.50 

*Cannon. Red Rust. Little. $2.50 

*Chapman. The happy mountain. Vik- 
ing. $2.50 

*Boyd. Shadow of the long knives. 
Scribner. $2.50 

Byrne. Destiny Bay. Little. $2.50 
Davis. Gilman of Redford. Macmillan. 


$2.50 
Forbes. Mirror for witches. Harcourt. 
$2.50 
Galsworthy. Swan song. Scribner. 
$2.50 


*Hargreaves. Cabin at the trails end. 
Herper. $2.00 
Hergesheimer. Quiet cities. 
$2.50 

Hurst. A _ president is born. Harper. 
$2.50 

*Lagerlof. Charlotte 
Doubleday. $2.50 
Molnar. The Paul street boys. Macy- 
Macius. $2.00 

*Nicholson. Cavalier of Tennessee. 
Bobbs. $2.00 

*Suckow. The Bonney family. Knopf. 
$2.50 
Walpole. 
$2.50 
Wilder. Bridge of San Luis Rey. Boni 
$2.50 


Knopf. 


Lowenskold. 


Wintersmoon. Doubleday. 
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BETTER BUSINESS BOOKS OF 1928 
Compiled by Margaret Reynolds, Librarian First Wisconsin National Bank 


Calkins, E. E. Business the civilizer. 
Little. 1928. $3.00 
Author in a popular way tells why 
he believes it pays to advertise 
Carver, T. N. & Lester, H. W. This eco- 
nomic world and how it may be im- 
proved. Shaw. 1928. $4.00 
How to equalize prosperity among 
different persons in the same occupa- 
tion 
Crobaugh, C, J. & Redding, A. E. 
Casualty insurance. Prentice-Hall. 
1928. $6.00 
Much needed book on this specialized 
field 
Epstein, R. C. Automobile industry: its 
economic and commercial development. 
Shaw. 1928. $4.00 
The sub-title explains the range of 
subject matter. Good graphs and 
charts 
Franklin, H. B., Motion picture theater 
management. Doubleday. 1928. $5.00 
Comprehensive book, first of its kind, 
on the motion picture industry 
Goode, K. M. & Powell, H. W. H. What 
about advertising. Harper. 1928. 
$3.50 
Popular and suggestive book 
Grayson, T. J. Investment trusts; their 
origin, development and _ operation. 
Wiley. 1928. $5.00 
Last word on this rapidly developing 
subject. 


Hungerford, Edward. Story of Public 

Utilities. Putnam. 1928. $2.50 

Good material here for high school 
students or the general reader on the 
development of the American railroad, 
electricity, the telephone and the tele- 
graph. Well illustrated. 

Kniffin, W. H. Practical work of a bank. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1928. $7.50. 
7th ed. 

Useful for all types of bankers. 

Mazur, P. M. American prosperity: its 
causes and consequences. Viking 
Press. 1928. $2.50 

Observations made by a partner in 
the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Seott, W. D. & Howard, D. T. Infiuenc- 
ing men in business. Ronald. 1928. 

Splendid book for the beginning 
business man or woman. 


Secrist, Horace. Banking standards. 
Shaw. 1928. $7.50 
Latest comprehensive book on the 


Federal Reserve system. 

Smith, E. D. Psychology for executives. 
Harper. 1928. $3.50 

Title suggested by Miss Ethel Cle- 

land, Business Branch, Indianapolis 
Public Library, and Miss Marion Man- 
ley, Business Branch, Newark Public 
Library. 





SELECTED LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1927-1928 


Suggested by Flora Emily Hottes 


Children’s librarian, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Books of the Little Past 


Anderson, Anne, illus. “Beauty books’— 
Hop o’ my thumb; Snow-drop and the 
seven dwarfs; Sleeping beauty, etc. 
Nelson, 1928. 75 cents. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer, and others, 
illus. Happy hour books—Three bears; 
Three little kittens; Little red hen; etc. 
Macmillan, 1928. 50 cents. 

Heward, Constance. Ameliaranne keeps 
shop. McKay, 1928. $1.50. 

Meigs, Cornelia. The wonderful locomo- 
tive; illus. by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. 

Milne, A. A. Now we are six. Dutton, 
1927. $2.00. 

Owen, Ethel. Hallowe’en tales and 

games. Whitman, 1928. $1.00. 








Once-Upon-A-Time 


Adams, Kathleen, comp. Book of princess 
stories. Dodd, 1927. $2.50. 
Bacon, Peggy. Lion-hearted 

Macmillan, 1927. $2.00. 
Children’s stories from Rumanian legends; 
ed. by M. Gaster. McKay, n. d. $2.50. 
Children’s stories from Russian fairy 
tales and legends; ed. by Seraphima 
Pulman. McKay, n. d. $2.50. 
Topelius, Zakarias. Canute 
winks. Longmans, 1927. $2.50. 


kitten. 


Whistle- 


The Busy Bee 
Blauvelt, Anna lL. Piece-bag book: a 
first book of sewing and weaving. 
(Work and play series) Macmillan, 
1927. $2.00. 
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McClelland, Nancy. The young decora- 
tors. Harper, 1928. $2.50. 

Newmayer, S. Weir and Broome, E. C. 
Health habits. Am. Bk. Co., 1928. 72 
cents. 

—, Playroad to health. Am. Bk. 
Co., 1928. 64 cents. 

Stoddard, Anne and Sarg, Tony. Book of 
marionette plays. Greenberg, 1927. 
$2.00. 

Wilhelm, Leila Maude. With scissors 
and paste; a book of toy-making for 
little children. Macmillan (Work and 
play series) 1927. $1.75. 

Willoughby, George A. Essentials of 
electrical work. Manual Arts Press, 
1927. $1.60. 





Wings 


Dobias, Frank. Picture book of flying. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. 

Hamburg, Merrill. Beginning to fly: a 
book of model airplanes. Houghton, 
1928. $2.50. 

Jones, Paul. Alphabet of aviation. 
Macrae, 1928. $2.00. 


Beyond the Horizon 


Follett, Barbara N. Voyage of the Nor- 
man D. Knopf, 1928. $2.50. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Picture book 
of travel: a story of transportation. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. 

Humphrey, Grace. Father takes us to 
New York. Penn, 1927. $2.00. 

Rolfe, Mary A. Our national parks. 2v. 
Sanborn, 1927-1928. 

Rowe, Dorothy. The begging deer and 
other stories of Japanese children. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. 

Thomsen, Jay Earle. Land of William 
Tell. Johnson, 1927. 80 cents. 

Washburn, Bradford. Among the Alps 
with Bradford. Putnam's, 1927. $1.75. 

Whiting, J. D. Storm fighters. Bobbs. 
Merrill, 1927. $2.00. 


True Tales 


Blaisdell, A. F. Boys and girls in Ameri- 
can history. Little, 1927. $1.20: 

Singmaster, Elsie. Book of the colonies. 
Doran, 1927. $2.00. 


Wild Things 


Akeley, Delia J. J. T. Jr.; the biography 
of an African monkey. Macmillan, 
1928. $2.25. 

Gask, Lillian. All about animals. 
Crowell, 1927. $3.00. 

Mellen, Ida. Young folks’ book of fishes. 

Dodd, 1927. $2.00. 
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Joy Street 


Field, Rachel Lyman. Little Dog Toby. 
Macmillan (Little Library) 1928. $1.00. 

Field, Rachel Lyman. Polly Patchwork. 
Doubleday, 1928. 75 cents. 

Hurlbutt, Isabelle. Little Heiskell. Dut- 
ton, 1928. $2.00. 

Justus, May. Peter Pocket. Doubleday, 
1927. $2.00. 

McCoy, Neely. Jupie follows his tale. 
Macmillan, 1928. $1.75. 

Perkins, Lucy F. Farm twins. Hough- 
ton, 1928. $1.75. 

Phillips, Ethel C. Popover family. 
Houghton, 1927. $1.75. 

White, Eliza oO. Diana’s' rose-bush. 
Houghton, 1927. $2.00. 

Youmans, Eleanor. Skitter cat and 
Major. Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. $1.50. 


They Satisfy 


Adams, Kathleen. 
millan, 1927. $1.75. 

Ainsworth, John. Story of St. Christo- 
pher. Macmillan, 1928. $1.50. 

Crownfield, Gertrude. Alison Blair. 
Dutton, 1927. $2.00. 

Davis, Mary M. Dr. Pete of the Sierras. 
Macmillan, 1928. $1.75. 

Eliot, Ethel Cook. Storey Manor: a 
mystery. Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 
$1.00. 

Fitinghoff, Laura. Children of the moor. 
Houghton, 1927. 2.50. 

Foa, Eugenie. Mystery of Castle Pierre- 
fitte. Longmans, 1927. $2.00. 

Forbes, Helen Cady. Mario’s_ castle. 
Macmillan, 1928. $2.00. 

Gray, Elizabeth. Meredith’s Ann. 
Doubleday, 1927. $2.00. 

Harper, Theodore A. 
Doubleday, 1927. $2.00. 

Lownsbery, Elsie. Boy knight of Rheims. 
Houghton, 1927. $2.50. 

Moon, Carl and Moon, Grace Purdie. 
Nadita. Doubleday, 1927. $2.00. 

Mukerji, D. G. Gay-neck. Dutton, 1927. 
$2.25. 

Parmenter, Christine. The real reward. 
Little, 1927. $2.00. 

Pierson, Clara D. The Allens and Aunt 
Hannah. Dutton, 1927. $2.00. 

Robinson, Mabel L. Sarah’s Dakin. 
Dutton, 1927. $2.00. 

Rollins, Philip A. Jinglebob. Scribner’s, 
1927. $2.50. 

Schultz, James W. Son of the Navajos. 
Houghton, 1927. $1.75. 

Snedeker, Caroline D. Downright 
Dencey. Doubleday, 1927. $2.00. 

Thomas, Lowell J. Boys’ life of Colonel 
Lawrence. Century, 1927. $2.00. 


Midwinter. Mac- 


Siberian gold. 
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A FEW REFERENCE BOOKS 
Suggested by S. J. Carter, Milwaukee Public Library 


American Year Book, a record of events 
and progress, year 1927. Editor A. B. 
Hart. Doubleday Doran, 1928. $5.00. 


Book of Rural Life, Knowledge and in- 
spiration. 10 vols. Editor in Chief 
Edward Mowbray Tuttle. Bellows Dur- 
ham Co. 1925. $79.50. 


Bowman, Isaiah. New World; problems 
in political geography. World Book 
Co. 1921. $6.00. Suppl. 1924. 50 cents. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of English Gram- 


mar. M. H. Weseen, ed. Crowell, 1928. 
$4.50. 

Fowler, H. W. and Fowler, F. G. eds. 
Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English, adapted from the Oxford 
Dictionary. Oxford Press, 1926, $3.25. 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Anniversaries 


and holidays, a calendar of days and 
how to observe them. Am. Lib. Asso. 
1928. $6.00. 


National Geographic Society. 
Book of fishes. 1924. $4.00. 
Book of birds. 1925. $3.00. 
Wild animals of North America. 
$3.00. 


1918. 


HH. G. 
eds. 


New Century Dictionary. 3 vols. 
Emery and K. G._ Brewster, 
Century Co. 1927. $22.50 set. 

Universal Knowledge; a dictionary and 
encyclopedia of arts and_ sciences, 
history and biography, law, literature, 
religions, nations, races, customs and 
institutions. (To be complete in 12 
vols. Universal Knowledge Foundation. 
$7.50 per vol. (2 vols. issued) 

U. S. Agriculture Department. 

Extension Service handbook on agri- 
culture and home’ economics. 1927. 
$2.50. 

U. S. Geological Survey. 

Guide Book of Western United States 


(Bulletins 611-614, 707) 1915, 1922. 
Pts. A, B, C, & E. $1.00 each. Pt. D, 
50 cents. 

Wisconsin Geological and Natural 


History Survey. 
Bulletin 20. Water powers of Wiscon- 


sin. 1908 
Bulletin 36. Physical geography of 
Wisconsin. 1916. 


Bulletin 58. Geographic and economic 
development of southeastern Wiscon- 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


World Peace Foundation 


The World Peace Foundation, whose 
entire income is devoted to educational 
and international purposes calls the at- 
tention of libraries to their service. It 
aims to “make facts available through 
the publication of book pamphlets on 
subjects of current interest and inter- 
national importance, through the dis- 
tribution of official and non-official docu- 
ments not easily obtained, and through 
an expert research staff and a very 
complete library on international rela- 
tions. The pamphlets published by the 
Foundation are inexpensive and are es- 
pecially useful in work with schools or 
clubs interested in world problems. 
The address of the World Peace Founda- 
tion is 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


sin. 1921. 

Bulletin 68. Soils of Wisconsin. 1927. 
Books and Authors 

The following magazines issued at 


more or less regular intervals by pub- 
lishers or booksellers are quite readable 
and supplement the usual publisher’s 
catalog. Most of them are supplied 
free: 


Appleton Books—A monthly list. Ap- 
pleton 
Book Dial. 
Book Leaf. 
Book News. 
Books of Macaulay. 
Books of the Month. 

Borzoi Books. Knopf 

Borzoi Broadside. Knopf 
Brentano’s Book Chat. Brentano 
The Centurion. Century 

The Cupid and Lion. Dial Press 
Good Books. Boni 

Hoo’s Hoo. Holt 


Doubleday 
Doubleday 
Macmillan 
Macaulay 
Bowker 
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The Kalends. Waverly Press and 
Williams & Wilkins 

Juvenile News. Holt 

McClurg’s Monthly Bulletin of New 
Books. McClurg 

New Books from Beacon Hill. Little 

Oxford University Press Bulletins of new 
publications. Oxford Univ. Press 

The Periodical. Oxford Univ. Press 

The Piper. Houghton 

Putnam’s Books. Putnam 

Rest and Read: Kroch’s Book Review. 
Kroch’s International Book 

Stokes’ Literary Bulletin. Stokes 

Wings. Literary Guild of America 


The Wilson Bulletin, published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Ave., 
New York City, is full of suggestive ma- 
terial, and is sent free to libraries. The 
February number contains a long list of 
free leaflets on the lives of present day 
authors. 

Be sure to send to the American Li- 
brary Association, 86 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago, for their list of books and 
pamphlets on library work. 

The Macbeth Gallery, at 15 E. 57th 
St., New York City, issues from time to 
time a beautiful booklet called Art 
Notes, which is sent to any address. on 
request. 

—Colorado Libraries. 


The Problem of Selecting New Books 


One of the most exacting duties of the 
librarian is to select from hundreds of 
new publications, the small number 
suited to the needs of the individual li- 
brary. This task grows harder every 
year because of the increasing number 
of new books on all subjects and a 
marked increase in their cost. Price, 
appropriateness, balance among depart- 
ments of the library and its thousands of 
specific subjects, must be considered. 
Have we enough to cover this particular 
topic? If not is this the best book 
available for that purpose? 


In the case of any single volume in 
one’s hand, and with time enough to 
read it, it is easy enough to answer 
these questions, and reach a decision. 
But when books must be ordered from 
lists of from one hundred to one 
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thousand titles, and that too without 
seeing the books, the case is different. 

We have to rely mainly on what can 
be learned from publishers’ announce- 
ments, advertisements, book-notices, and 
reviews. Ten years ago we could de- 
pend largely upon the name of the 
author, publisher, bookseller, and the 
periodical carrying the review. Certain 
names in each class were guarantees of 
excellence according to our standards. 
Today some noted writers have forfeited 
our confidence; some trusted publishers 
show the spreading taint of commercial- 
ism, the enconiums of some critics must 
be regarded less as friendly guides than 
as beacons of warning; and our esti- 
mate of each reviewer’s helpfulness is 
subject to constant revision. 

Accurate and fair information is 
most easily obtained regarding books of 
science and the useful arts; and if con- 
temporary judgment of what is techni- 
cally called “Literature” (including 
novels) is less reliable, it matters little, 
for we can find good and clean stories, 
without searching for bad ones to keep 
out, or questionable ones to discuss. 
And what a delight it is to discover a 
really good and noble book! 

—Athenaeum Bulletin. 


A List of Books for High School 
Libraries of California 


After many years of alternating hope 
and discouragement, the “List of Books 
for High School Libraries of California” 
is ready for distribution by the Cali- 
fornia School Library Association — 
Southern Section. 

The California list contains titles of 
about 4100 books on the subjects usually 
taught in a large high school and also 
includes many books for recreational 
reading. The committee has tried to 
make the selection varied and compre- 
hensive enough to offer practical help to 
schools of different sizes and types and 
to schools that vary in amount available 
for books. Some expensive books are 
included which few high schools can 
afford to buy, but librarians may be 
be glad to know of them and to borrow 
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them from state, county, or public li- 
brary. Not infrequently a book that 
seems expensive on first consideration 
justifies its purchase by its unique value 
and constant use. In order to offer a 
briefer list from which books may be 
selected for a new library or a small 
school about 1300 titles have been 
starred. Special attention has been 
given to western subjects, though with- 
out neglecting the larger aspects of any 
field. The list is up-to-date, being 
brought down to the spring of 1928 by 
the revision committee, as well as being 
a most excellent buying list. 

As the supply is limited all interested 
should place their orders promptly with 
the California School Library Associa- 
tion—Southern Section, address; Los 
Angeles City School Library Depart- 
ment, Brawn Bldg., 1240 South Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. The list may 
be obtained for $1.50 plus postage from 
the secretary of the association. 


Of Making Lists There Is No End 


There are book lists for children, 
book lists for adults, book lists for the 
student and many other kinds of book 
lists, and while The Leader has often 
published lists of new books just re- 
ceived at the city library, we cannot re- 
member ever publishing any of the 
following. These are all light titles 
and would constitute frivolous reading 
for old er young: 


“Well” by George; 
“Rock-a” by Baby; 
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“Win” by Hook or Crook; 
“Missed” by A. Mile; 
“Taken” by Surprise; 
“Cousins” by Marriage; 
“Deleted” by Censor; 
“Day” by Day; 
“Let By-Gones Be” by Gones; 
“Fly” by Night; 
“Two” by Four; 
“Not” by A. Jugful; 
“Returning” by Way Of; 
“Bye” by Blackbird; 
“Saved” by Grace; 
“Side” by Side; 
“Benjamin Franklin's Auto” by 
O’Graphy. 
—Park Falls Leader. 


Why Libraries? 


A member of the legislature of the 
State of Georgia, delivering himself 
against a bill to establish a public li- 
brary, gave his reasons thus: 

“There are only three books in the 
world worth reading, the Bible, the 
hymn-book and the almanac. These 
three books are enough for anyone. 
Read the Bible—it teaches you how to act 
Read the hymnbook—it contains the 
finest poetry ever written. Read the 
almanac—it shows you how to figure out 
what the weather will be. 

“There isn’t another book that is 
necessary to read, and therefore I am 
opposed to all libraries.” 


For Sale—The World Book 


A set of the World Book from a 
private library is for sale. If interested 
address Library School, 206 N. Carroll 
St. Madison, Wis. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 
“make application therefor” according to law. The Commission will be glad to take 
care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to receive 
legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you wish to 


have this material. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The twenty-third class of the Library 
School has a registration of forty-one 
students, who were ready for work on 
Tuesday morning, September 25. The 
rooms were gay with flowers on the 
opening day, sent by friends of the 
School. Added to the greetings of the 
faculty was a letter from the secretary 
of the class of 1928, passing on its 
occupancy to the new students, and send- 
ing tangible good wishes in a subscrip- 
tion to the Daily Cardinal, the Uni- 
versity newspaper. 

An analysis of the registration shows 
representation from ten states and the 
District of Columbia. Wisconsin leads 
with nineteen, Minnesota sends nine, 
Iowa four, Indiana two, and Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, Mississippi, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Washington, and the District of 
Columbia, each one. Academically, 
seventeen are graduate students, fifteen 
are juniors on the joint-course basis, 
fourteen in connection with the College 
of Letters and Science of the University, 
one with Lawrence College, four rank as 
juniors, two as sophomores, and three as 
freshmen who bring large experience 
from the field of library work itself. 
Of the graduate students, two have a 
master’s degree, one was graduated with 
Phi Beta Kappa, and two with honors. 
Only nine of the class as a whole have 
had any considerable library experience, 
which makes the group a homogeneous 
one, especially for instruction. Twenty- 
eight have had opportunities for travel; 
three in foreign travel, one going round 
the world, eleven in California and the 
Rocky Mountains and Texas, and four- 
teen in the east and south. Thus the 
class comes with varied interests to 
contribute to the group life, which is a 
recognized factor in training for li- 
brary service. 


Class of 1929 


Dorothy Allen, Waterloo, Iowa, one and 
a half years Iowa State College; 5 years 
assistant, Waterloo Public Library. 


Bernice Altpeter, Wauwatosa, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Lois Bell, Green Bay, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Mrs. Cornelia Bertsche, Alexandria, Ind., 
Indiana Library Summer Course; one 
year assistant and ten years librarian, 
Alexandria Public Library. 

Mary Elizabeth Bidwell, Guilford, Conn., 
one year George Washington Uni- 
versity; training course, Washington, 
D. C. Public Library; five years as- 
sistant, Washington Public Library; 
three year assistant, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Public Library; two years li- 
brarian U. S. Veteran’s Hospital, Rut- 
land Heights. 

Bertha Henry Branson, Clear Lake, Iowa, 
second semester junior in the College 
of Letters and Science. 

Bertha Elizabeth Buelow, Minneapolis, 
Minn., M. A. University of Minnesota. 

Norma Eleanor Churchill, Monroe, Wis., 
B.A. University of Wisconsin. 

Frances Jane Collier, Madison, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Bernice Louise Cox, Nashwauk, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Mildred Harvey Crew, Evanston, Ill., two 
years assistant, Evanston Public Li- 
brary; four years librarian, Highland 
Park Public Library; one year librarian, 
New Trier High School. 

Loucile Ann Crist, Beloit, Wis., two and 
one half years Beloit College; two 
years assistant, Beloit Public Library. 

Catherine Deschamps, West Allis, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Elsie Josephine Dietz, Platte, So. Dak., 
two years Northern State Teachers 
College. 

Florence Eldred Dragoo, St. Cloud, Minn., 
Senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Alice Catherine Field, Racine, Wis., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science; 
one year assistant Racine Public Li- 
brary; two years student assistant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Library. 

Sophia Furman, Beloit, Wis., senior in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

Willie Sidney Gay, Starkville, Miss., A.B. 
Mississippi State College for women; 
Summer Session Library Course Uni- 
versity of Louisiana; three years li- 
brarian for Mississippi Plant Board. 

Ellen Bernice Gibson, Janesville, Wis., 
B.A. Milton College, cum laude. 
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Josephine Mannette Howland, Reedsburg, 
Wis., senior in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

Margery Ruth Leamer, Clinton, Iowa, 
B. A. University of Wisconsin; two 
years assistant, Clinton Public Library; 
two years librarian, Midland College; 
one year assistant, Hollins College Li- 
brary. 

Marguerite McDonald, Seattle, Wash., 
B. A. University of British Columbia; 
two years page and clerical assistant, 
Seattle Public Library. 

Signe Ruh Ottersen, West Salem, Wis., 
second semester junior in the College 
of Letters and Science. 

Dorothy Harriet Peterson, Owatonna, 
Minn., senior in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

Catharine Jean Ritchie, Jefferson, Wis., 
B.A. University of Wisconsin, one half 
year graduate study, Universities of 
Wisconsin and Columbia; seven months 
in University of Wisconsin Library, 
order department. 

Helen Frances Robb, Washington, D. C., 
B.A.. George Washington University. 

Florence Emily Rogers, Bloomington, 
Ind., B.A. University of Indiana. 

Margaret Irene Rufsvold, Eau Claire, 
Wis., senior in the College of Letters 
and Science. 

Elleaner Marie Ryerson, 
B.A. Carroll College. 
Marie Scheie, St. Paul, Minn., B.A. Con- 
cordia College; summer session library 

course University of Minnesota. 

Margaret Castle Schindler, Madison, Wis., 
B.A. Beloit College; Phi Beta Kappa. 

Elizabeth Louise Schweitzer, New Phila- 


Wautoma, Wis., 


delphia, Ohio, B. A. Goucher College; 
M.A. University of Wisconsin. 
Helen W. Skemp, Dubuque, Iowa, B.A. 


University of Dubuque; summer ses- 
sions in Universities of Chicago and 
Iowa; four years’ teacher-librarian, 
Elkader, Iowa, High School. 

Stewart Worland Smith Tomahawk, Wis., 
two years University of Wisconsin. 
Marjorie Evelyn Stanley, Clintonville, 
Wis., senior in Lawrence College; sum- 
mer session, Wisconsin Library School; 
one and one half years librarian, Pub- 

lic Library, New London, Wis. 

Erna Rebecca Stech, Fairmont, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Marjorie Alice Stroud, Mabel, Minn., one 
year Hamline University. 

Gwendolyn Morton Witmer, Racine, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; seven months assistant, Racine 
Public Library. 

Helen Virginia Zabel, Milwaukee, 
B.A. Rockford College. 

Minnie Etta Zimmerman, Spring Valley, 
Minn., Ph.B. Hamline University. 


Wis., 
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Lois Zwinggi, St. Peter, Minn., B.A. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus College; summer school 
sessions at University of Colorado and 
University of Washington. 


Teacher-—Librarians 


Sixteen students are registered for the 
course in Library Methods for high 
schools. This course, which is offered 
in coéperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, is open only to upper classmen 
who are qualifying for positions as high 
school librarians in connection with their 
teaching. This year fifteen of the 
class are seniors, and one a graduate 
student; all are from Wisconsin except 
two, who come from Louisiana and Iowa. 
The class meets twice-a-week throughout 
the year, on Tuesday and Thursday at 
1:30 P. M., followed by two hours of 
practice work. Miss King is in charge 
of the course. The class list is as 
follows: 

Evelyn Carolyn Berkness, Oconomowoc. 
Dorothy Vernon Canfield, Antigo. 
Catherine Davlin, Berlin. 

Marjorie E. Dillenbeck, Baraboo. 
Margaret A. Fosse, Beloit. 

Anita E. Koehler, Medford. 

Mary Lucile Kuehl, Green Valley. 
Margaret Mae Martin, Wausau. 

Helen D. Meiselwitz, Kiel. 

Bessie Lee Miller, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Virginia Alice Peck, Clinton, Iowa. 
Madeline A. Reinbold, Chilton. 

Leona A. Richards, Hillsboro. 

Mabel M. Rimbey, N. Fond du Lac. 

Jean Elizabeth Trathen, Shawano. 
Elizabeth A. Whipp, Milwaukee. 


Alumni Notes 


Alumni are well represented in re- 
cent library literature. Eulogio Rod- 
riguez, ’20, is the author of the opening 
article in the Library Journal of 
October 15, “Libraries in the Philip- 
pines;” and the same number publishes, 
pages 853-60, the graduation biblio- 
graphy of George Reddick, ’28, on “Re- 
cent Books for Boys.” 

Lucius H. Cannon, 714, is co-compiler 
of a timely pamphlet, published by the 
St. Louis Public Library, on “Presi- 
dential Election Statistics, 1900-1924,” 
with a bibliography on “Political 
Leaders and National Policies.” 
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The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in its Agricultural Library Notes makes 
the following entry: 

“The following bibliographies were 
prepared this year by students of the 
Library School of the University of 
Wisconsin as one of the requirements 
for their diplomas: ‘The Condition of 
Agriculture in the United States and 
Measures for its Improvement, 1923- 
1927,’ by Laura I. Makepeace; ‘The 
European Corn Borer since 1920 
(Pyrausta nubilalis Hbn.)’, by Alice L. 
Flett; ‘Flood Control: Literature since 
1911’, by Agnes Hanson; ‘Improvement 
in Farm Conveniences in the United 
States since 1920, A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy’, by Meribah Hazen.” 

A group of Wisconsin Alumni at- 
tending the Illinois Library Association 
at Danville, lunched together and dis- 
patched a greeting to the School, signed 
by Ruth P. Hughes, 710, Edith L Matson, 
13, Juanita Engstrand and Mary L. 
Henderson, ’25, Frances W. Bailey and 
Helene H. Rogers, ’26, Neva E. Holmes, 
27, Harriet M. Skogh, S. S. 704. 

The Iowa Alumni breakfasted to- 
gether at Hotel Talleorn, Marshall- 
town, during the meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association, and greetings were 
sent the School signed by Julia A. 
Robinson ’09, Mary A. Egan and Mary 
Bell Nethercut ’138, Callie Wieder ’14, 
Alice B. Story ’15, Helen H. Aten ’23, 
Dagny Borge ’25, Mildred Albert, S. S. 
26. Miss Egan was president of the 
Association, Miss Story hostess, Miss 
Robinson, a member of the Executive 
Board, and Mary B. Lee ’17, treasurer. 

Grace Lane Young, ’90, after organizing 
the library of the School of the Ozarks, 
Hollister, Mo., during -the summer, went 
to Carleton College Library, Northfield, 
Minn., as assistant librarian on October 1. 

Doris Hanson Davidson, '14, in sending 
her new address for the School records 
writes: “For the next two winters all 
mail will reach me if addressed Mrs. W. 
H. Davidson, Compania Electrica de Santo 
Domingo, Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public. We are keeping our summer 
home at Orr’s Island, Maine, as we are 
apt to be anywhere between the North 


and South Pole for the next ten years.” 
Julia C. Stockett, ’14, has joined the 
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staff of the Vancouver Public Library as 
reference librarian. 

Catherine Head Coleman, '15, is spend- 
ing two months in England and Paris. 

Rosette M. Reese, ’15, who has been on 
the staff of the Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, for two years, entered the Uni- 
versity in September to complete work 
for her bachelor’s degree. She has a 
part time position in the University Li- 
brary. 

Juliet Laurence Merrill, ’16, was married 
on September 22 to Mr. Thomas J. Davis. 
They are making their home in Kahului, 
Maui, T. H. 

Blanche Shelp Lupfer, ’17, has been en- 
gaged to reorganize the library of the 
National Institute, Panama City. In 
seeking an organizer the authorities were 
delighted to find a resident of the Canal 
Zone qualified for the work, which began 
October first. 

Florence Dodd, ’20, who resigned as 
high school librarian, Ironwood, Mich., 
before sailing for a summer in Europe, 
has accepted since her return, the position 
of children’s librarian in the State 
Teachers’ College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Natalie Huhn, ’21, is assisting Miss Fair 
in the organization of the new B. F. 
Jones Memorial Library, Aliquippa, Pa. 
An unusually beautiful building is in 
construction, and the organization is to 
be comnleted for the opening in early 
January. 

Murza Mann Lauder, ’'23, has entered 
the employ of the J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit, as Educational Adviser in the Toy 
Department. 

Ruba M. Ashmore, ’24, who has been li- 
brarian of the Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, since her gvaduation, joined 
the staff of the Madison Free Library on 
September 1. She is assigned to work in 
the school branch libraries. 

Geraldine A, Demmler, ’24, accepted a 
position in the children’s department of 
the Detroit Public Library on October 15. 

Sarah D. M. Fisher, ’25, is acting head 
of the loan department, Vancouver Pub- 
lic Library, during the absence of Miss 
Crompton who has a fellowship in the 
Graduate Library School, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Helen L. Holt, '26, who has been on the 
staff of the Kansas City Public Library 
since her graduation resigned in the sum- 
mer to accept a position in the Junior 
College Library of that city. 


Summer Session 


Robert B. Antrim, S.S. ’28, has joined 
the staff of Stout Institute Library, 
Menomonie, as_ assistant, succeeding 
Christine A. Halseth, S.S. '15, who re- 
signed the first of October to be married. 
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Irma BD. Bezold, teacher-librarian 1927—- 
28, received appointment as assistant in 
the library of the State Teachers’ College, 
Oshkosh, in September. 


School Notes 


The “mixer” given on the first Satur- 
day evening of the semester to further 
acquaintance was unusually successful 
in its accomplishment. The affair was 
in charge of a committee of the class 
with Mrs. Bertsche as chairman, and 
the Misses Allen, Bidwell, Crew, Gay, 
McDonald, Ritchie, Rufsvold, and Schin- 
dler representing the different sections 
of the country from which the class 
came. Several were able to call every 
member of the faculty and class by 
name, while one member not only called 
all by name, but added the place from 
which each came, thereby winning the 
prize offered by the principal for this 
feat. Many stunts and games displayed 
the ingenuity of the committee and made 
a merry evening for everyone. 

The annual fall picnic occurred this 
year on Saturday, October 20. The 
account of its good time is best shared 
with others in the report prepared for 
the class by Mildred H. Crew. 





During the week preceding the an- 
nual class picnic, we had feared either 
that Mr. Eric Miller had fallen asleep 
at his post or that the wheels of the 
Weather Bureau had slipped a cog. But 
on the day of the picnic, after rising as 
hesitatingly as a school-boy, the sun 
shone gloriously and radiantly all day, 
and as it rose higher and higher, our 
spirits rose with it in direct proportion. 

Those of us whose alarm clocks did 
not fail that morning met at the North- 
western station at the hour of eight, 
where the puffing and panting engine of 
“the geology special” seemed almost as 
eager to be off as were we. 

An hour later, arriving at our 
destination with appetites already on the 
increase, we found Devil’s Lake lying in 
wait for us, like a beautiful blue jewel 
sparkling at our feet. We pitched 
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camp on the fringe of a forest preserve. 
That is, we pitched superfluous coats, 
sweaters and tin cups upon the 
benches, and girded ourselves for a 
three-hour scramble over the rocks. 
With Mr. Lester and Miss Reely in the 
lead, we slipped and climbed our way 
completely around the Lake, meeting no 
hazards en route other than one snake 
(harmless variety) and a bed of nettles 
and a few straggling groups of geology 
students (also harmless). At regular 
intervals we halted to catch our breath 
and at the same time to catch glimpses 
of the shining Lake through vistas of 
green pines, red sumach, yellow maples, 
and the white bark of birches. 

Arriving at camp, we found ready for 
us, prepared by the faculty, such a meal 
as would delight the heart and palate 
not only of a hungry tramper but of 
even a well-fed, finical epicure, such a 
meal as could be prepared only by 
thoughtfulness and good management on 
the part of those in charge. To whet 
our appetites were grilled steaks keep- 
ing hot over glowing coals, two cheerful 
pots of steaming coffee, artistic arrays 
of autumn fruits arranged as center- 
pieces, and all other good things in 
abundance which belong with such a 
menu. On this meal we fell with the 
avidity of an army of Kansas grass- 
hoppers. When Mr. Lester began his 
seventh doughnut, a check had to be put 
upon him as well as upon two members 
of the class who were displaying 
gargantuan capacities. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
exploring the near-by country, visiting 
the spring, inspecting the ‘ Engineers’ 
camp of the University under the 
friendly guidance of Prof. H. W. Wesle, 
and in that general conversation which 
Chesterton calls, “The wagging of the 
lonesome jaw and the flapping of the 
sympathetic ear.” 

At four o’clock we reached the home- 
bound train and the end of a perfect 
day. No, not quite the end, for we 
arrived home in time to watch the set- 
ting sun linger over Lake Mendota. 
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COUNTY LIBRARY NEWS 


Brown. A new station of the county 
department of the Kellogg Public Li- 
brary has been established at Denmark. 
Through the enthusiastic efforts of 
George Silverwood, superintendent of 
schools, a room in the Denmark State 
Bank was secured to house the library. 
Miss Berenice Kellner is in charge of 
the station which is now open every 
afternoon from 2 until 4. Throughout 
the county, the demand for non fiction 
such as Ludwig’s “Napoleon”, “Revolt 
in the Desert”, “Safari”, “Story of 
Philosophy” and other books of this 
kind has been very pronounced, so in 
opening this new station, Miss Marion 
Sharp, county librarian, included copies 
of these recent and popular books, as 
well as a generous allottment of fiction 
and children’s books. 

Miss Helen Mathews, librarian of the 
De Pere Public Library, announces the 
recent purchase of $300 worth of new 
books for the use of patrons residing in 
towns adjoining De Pere. Last year, 
the De Pere Public Library served 50 
schools in the rural districts, besides 
maintaining six county stations. 


Fond du Lac. An exhibit in the 
Manufacturers and Merchants Building 
at the County Fair showed county resi- 
dents the library service now available 
to them through the Fond du Lac Pub- 
lic Library. At this exhibit booth, the 
staff of the Public Library were prepared 
to register new county borrowers. 


La Crosse. The county library booth 
at the Inter State Fair attracted a great 
deal of attention. A miniature one 
room school house entirely papered over 
with book covers, focussed the attention 
of passers by upon the variety of books 
the library offered. The children were 
especially delighted, and paused to tell 
how many of the books they had read. 


Langlade. “November, 1928, marks 
the 20th anniversary of the service of 
the Antigo public library to the people 
of Langlade county. The circulation 





has steadily grown as more and more 
of the people in country districts have 
realized the service which was open to 
them. No separate count was kept of 
the circulation of books to county patrons 
until 1919, when 1,142 books were 
circulated to persons living outside the 
city limits. Five years later the county 
circulation from the main library had in- 
creased to 9,191. In 1927, 11,337 books 
were drawn by persons living outside the 
city of Antigo. 

The traveling library collections for 
the country communities were in- 
augurated in 1918. The first year nine 
teachers took advantage of the offer of 
the library to install a collection of 
books in the schools for the use of both 
the school children and the adults in 
that district. Six years later, collections 
were sent to 51 schools and in 1927, 53 
of Langlade county’s 81 schools were 
making use of the traveling libraries. 
The average collection for a school room 
is about forty volumes, though this num- 
ber varies with the number of school 
children or with the use of the books by 
the adults of the community. Some of 
the teachers wish books only for the 
children, but more and more of the 
teachers are realizing the service which 
may be rendered their community by 
bringing a library to their midst. In 
three of the communities: Post Lake, 
White Lake, and Elcho, the libraries are 
in charge of the women’s clubs and these 
libraries are open to the public the year 
round. While many of the collections 
are kept for the entire school year, they 
may be returned sooner and a new collec- 
tion sent out as often as necessary to 
supply the demand of their readers. 

Besides the’ service offered the 
teachers through the traveling libraries, 
special cards are issued to all the 
teachers in the city and county on which 
ten books for school use may be drawn 
at one time. These books may be kept 
for six weeks and renewed for the same 
length of time. Of the 114 teachers in 
the county outside of Antigo last year 
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98 made use of these special teacher’s 
cards, on which a total of 2,062 books 
were drawn by the city and county 
teachers. 

No separate collection of books is 
maintained at the Antigo Public Library 
for county service but its entire collec- 
tion of 13,959 volumes is open to city 
and county patrons  alike.”—Antigo 
Journal, September 15th. 


Marinette. The library staged an 
effective exhibit showing how the county 
library served the boys and girls of the 
county at the county wide 4-H Club 
Round up, held in Marinette on Satur- 
day, October 20. 


Racine. Mrs. R. W. McCracken, Li- 
brarian of the Union Grove library re- 
ports that the library now owns more 
than 500 volumes, mostly used and old 
books, contributed by the patrons of the 
library. These are supplemented by a 
large number of books from the Racine 
County Library. During the month of 
August, 661 volumes were circulated, of 
which 515 were from the county library 
and 146 belonged to the Union Grove 
Library. 


Sheboygan. Interest in the move- 
ment to establish a county library sys- 
tem in Sheboygan County is growing 
rapidly, as the people become informed 
about the plan. Mr. W. J. Berger, 
County Superintendent of Schools, who 
is in charge of the campaign, is receiv- 
ing letters from the farmers, commend- 
ing the movement, and pledging their 
support. In a recent article in the She- 
boygan Press, Mr. Berger says, “All 
kinds of books will be available—for the 
farmer, books on cattle, horses, ma- 
chinery, diseases of the animals, poultry, 
radio, stories of adventure, history, or 
any other subject that might come up. 
For the farmer’s wife, books on cooking, 
dressmaking, care of the home, or any 
other kind of books she may be inter- 
ested in. Those long nights in winter 
can be made short with the proper read- 
ing material. 

For the people in the city besides the 
books of fiction, such material as land- 
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scape gardening, biographies, business 
books, technical books, in fact any type 
of books imaginable may be obtained. 

Anyone who has gone into any of our 
rural schools will see that the libraries 
do not have enough material or the 
variety of material necessary. The 
greatest complaint of the teachers is, 
“we need more books.” The district 
cannot be expected to buy all the books 
that are necessary, it would be im- 
possible. Many books are bought in 
duplicate by all districts. Supposing 
that each of the 108 or more schools in 
the county bought the same book which 
cost $1.00, the total cost would be over 
$100. How much is this book used each 
year? Perhaps for a few weeks at the 
most. What becomes of the book then? 
It is left to turn gray on the shelf. 

If, however, we had a County Library 
System about ten of these books could be 
bought and sent to ten different schools. 
After a few weeks these same books 
would be changed to other schools want- 
ing them, and so on serving the entire 
county for one-tenth of the cost. 


The same is true in our smaller cities 
and village libraries. Large amounts 
are spent for new books which are read 
for only a few months and then become 
dead material on the shelves. Under 
the County Free Library System these 
city and village libraries could continue 
under their own system, but could have 
the privilege of borrowing as many 
books as they need to supplement their 
own library. 

An important educator in the county 
when interviewed on the subject said, 
“We send our children to school for eight 
years or more to teach them to read, 
then we give them nothing more to 
read. A County Free Library will pro- 
vide for the education of children in our 
rural communities after they leave 
school.” 

We have always thought of a library 
as a luxury that only city people could 
enjoy. However through the County Li- 
brary System the same advantages en- 
joyed by the people of the city can be 
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brought to the man, woman or child liv- 
ing in the remotest part of the county.” 

The Teachers Association of Sheboy- 
gan County has announced prizes for 
two contests open to all children in the 
grades below high school, including one 
room and state graded schools. The 
one contest is an essay (between 250 and 
500 words) on “What will be the value 
of a County Library to Sheboygan 
County ” The other contest is for the 
best poster in any medium, (crayon, 
water color—or any other medium) 
depicting the value of books. 

Mr. S. S. Mathisen, County Agent, 
has been using a collection of books on 
poultry and poultry diseases borrowed 
from the Traveling Library, in some 
poultry demonstrations, to show the 
farmers how the county library would 
touch their daily work. 


Winnebago. The county library is 
providing much material on plays, stage 
management, costumes, make-up, etc., 
for the Rural Play Tournament. 

The custodians of the community 
branches of the Winnebago County Li- 
brary, have been invited to attend a 
luncheon conference at the Hotel Athearn 
in Oshkosh on October 25. 

A meeting of the custodians of com- 
munity branches of the Winnebago 
County Library was held at the Hotel 
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Athearn, Oshkosh, at 12:15 on October 
25. 

The meeting was called by Miss Eliza- 
beth Lathrop, Librarian, and Mrs. A. L. 
Anderson in charge of county library 
work, for a discussicn of county library 
problems, and future plans. 

Mrs. Steele, of Waukau, who has been 
so very successful in stimulating read- 
ing among the people of her community, 
told how she made every effort to be pre- 
pared for possible demands. If some 
one in her community was not registered 
with her as a borrower, she set about to 
find out what their interest might be, 
and then asked for books on the subject 
from the county library headquarters. 
Mrs. Eads of Allenville, herself a very 
active worker in the Grange, as well as 
in the library, spoke of the needs of the 
Country people for more help in dramas, 
debates, and other program material. 
The possibility of the county library pro- 
viding magazine subscriptions for the 
branches was very favorably received. 

All discussion however pointed to the 
great need for a much increased appro- 
priation another year. The custodians 
present decided to give publicity to the 
need for more money in their own com- 
munities so that the readers might bring 
the matter to the attention of the County 
Board for favorable action at the No- 
vember meeting. 





LEGISLATIVE DOCUMENTS 


Libraries which wish to receive the regular shipments of bills, journals, hear- 
ing notices, bulletins and other legislative material of the coming session must 
“make application therefor” according to law. The Commission will be glad to take 
care of this matter for any libraries which will notify us of their desire to receive 
legislative printing. Send word promptly to the Commission office if you wish to 


have this material. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Elizabeth E. Wilson, Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


For the “visually minded” an effective 
bit of library publicity is in book dis- 
plays, where there is a rare opportunity 
for ingenuity in arrangement and sub- 
ject matter. 


The public library in Oshkosh has had 
a display of books on political questions. 
Among these were books about the 
lives of the presidential candidates. 


The Racine Public Library has ar- 
ranged on a special shelf a group of 
forty notable American books selected by 
the American Library Association at the 
request of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. 

The Green Bay Public Library, too, 
displayed the forty American books 
selected by the American Library As- 
sociation. For Fire Prevention Week, 
October 8-15, a collection of books on fire 
prevention and related subjects was on 
exhibit. 

In Fond du Lac the librarian arranged 
a display of books which had been prize- 
winners during the several past years. 

Many of the libraries in the state 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
borrow collections of foreign books from 
the Traveling Library with which to 
serve that part of the public interested 
in foreign literature. Recently the li- 
brary in Burlington borrowed a collec- 
tion of 35 German books and Green Bay 
Public Library a collection of 44 Ger- 
man books. 


Albany. A donation of 185 books 
from the library of Mrs. Emily Smiley, 
deceased, was recently received. 


Appleton. At the October meeting of 
the library board the officers were re- 
elected to hold office for the next year. 


Baraboo. One evening in September 
it was discovered a thief had been in the 
library, but on investigation only a few 
pencils were found missing. 


Barron. Frances E. Willard Day, 
September 28, was observed by a display 
of Miss Willard’s picture, a gift from 
the local W. C. T. U., posters, and books 
on her life and about prohibition. 


Boscobel. John Brooks, Los Angeles, 
purchased the picture of Samson and 
Delilah, painted in 1868 by M. Jakinei 
as a gift for the library in his “old home 
town.” 


Clintonville. The annual election of 
officers of the library board resulted in: 
President, F. E. Ruth; Vice president, 
Julius Spearbraker; Secretary, Mrs. C. 
B. Stanley. 


Green Bay. Dorothy Wendell pre- 
sented a three volume edition of “The 
Great War” by Allen, a British publica- 
tion written with a decided British point 
of view. 

Items about the scope and nature of 
periodicals and special articles appear- 
ing in them appear frequently in the li- 
brary “Notes” of the local newspapers. 


Horicon. Included in the _ budget 
adopted by the “City Fathers” at their 
October meeting, is an appropriation of 
$1000. This is an increase of $150 over 
that of last year. 


Kenosha. During the school months 
Public Health bulletins are distributed 
to pupils in the public schools, and in 
the summer months they are placed in 
the libraries of the city for distribution. 


Kiel. At the annual meeting of the 
Kiel Library Association all officers of 
the last year were re-elected. W. J. 
Henschel was the new director elected 
to take the place of Mrs. Ed. Hein, 
whose term had expired. 


Madison. Beginning in October, book 
service was offered to adults at the 
Lowell School branch. The hours will 
be 4-6, 7-9 p. m. on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. 


O_O C—O 
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Marion. The library now owns 1179 
books, 200 of which are children’s books. 


Milwaukee. M. S. Dudgeon talked on 
adult education at a meeting of the Bart- 
lett Avenue Parent-teachers’ Association 
in October. 


A building on Green Bay Avenue has 
been leased for a new branch library. 

The excellent collection of music which 
has been going through a process of 
reorganization during the past two and a 
half years, is now in shape for the ex- 
tensive use of a musical public such as 
that of Milwaukee will give. 


Mineral Point. W. F. Balch, Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas, after 
spending much time the past summer in 
Mineral Point and making much use of 
the library, writes back as follows: 
“The Mineral Point library is the best 
selected for community use of any li- 
brary with which I am acquainted.” 


Neillsville. Lorena Kuehl, librarian, 
writes: “The Neillsville Free Library 
and the local Methodist church have 
fallen heirs to an estate valued at 
several thousands of dollars. The in- 
come from the estate is each year to be 
divided equally between the church and 
the library.” 


Oconomowoc. All who attended the 
conference of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation in 1924 will remember the at- 
tractive library, and will not be sur- 
prised to learn that another feature has 
been added to its service. The second 
floor has been equipped for a museum. 
Mr. John C. Finney, president of the 
board, is personally giving much of his 
time and attention to the installation of 
the exhibits, which are arranged accord- 
ing to latest museum methods. A case 
placed in one of the library windows, 
with exhibits changed weekly, attracts 
much attention. These exhibits are 
carefully labeled and library books de- 
scribing them are always open nearby. 


Oshkosh. Elizabeth Lathrop, _li- 
brarian, in an address to the members of 
the Rotary Club early in October re- 
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minded them of the many ways in which 
the library can help local business 
houses. 

With the opening of school and plac- 
ing of collections of books in school 
rooms and the usual organization of 
work after the vacation period, Septem- 
ber is reported a busy month by Miss 
Lathrop. During the summer months a 
new charging desk was installed. 


Portage. Contracts for redecorating 
were let at a recent council meeting. 


Racine. A series of lectures of great 
interest and free to the public has been 
arranged by the library to continue 
through the winter. The first of these 
was held the evening of October 11, 
when Mrs. May Lamberton Becker 
spoke on “The Season’s best novels, and 
a few other books.” 

The William Horlick Branch library 
in the William Horlick High School was 
opened to the public on October 15. 
Pearl M. Day is librarian. 


Reedsburg. At the annual meeting 
of the Library Board all officers of the 
past year were re-elected. 


Rhinelander. The library building 
was redecorated and repaired during the 
summer, and new equipment added, in- 
cluding a furnace and much _ needed 
book stacks; the improvements are often 
commented upon and are greatly ap- 
preciated by the patrons. 

The circulation has increased each 
month since February over the corre- 
sponding month of last year, one month 
showing a gain of 941. 


Rice Lake. The ruling has gone into 
effect that all children below the seventh 
grade will not be permitted to use the 
library after 6:00 p. m. 


Richland Center. At a meeting of the 
city council held October 2, the appro- 
priation was increased from $2000 to 
$2600. 


Stoughton. Members of the library 
board have decided to hold regular 
monthly meetings. Heretofore the 
meetings have been on call. At the last 
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meeting it was decided to add to the 
equipment a card catalog case for the 
children’s room and a display rack for 
non-fiction books. ; 

Viroqua. A set of the Americana, 
1928 edition, has replaced the 1906 
edition of the same encyclopedia. 


Wausau. The library closed the last 
week in September for a number of 
weeks during the process of rebuilding 
and enlargement, with a new furnace, 
and other equipment. Readers were 
allowed to take several books which were 
not due until the library reopened. The 
staff meantime was working on the 
collection, putting it in first-class shape 
for the new library. 


Book Lists 


All librarians who heard Mr. Lee 
White’s talk at Milwaukee (See p. 260) 
will hereafter be more critical of their 
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own publicity. For ourselves, we are 
sure that such interestingly presented 
lists as the following would meet with 
his approval: 


Antigo—Brief annotations 

Green Bay—Reviews 

Kaukauna—A few reviews 

Marinette—Annotated 

New London—“Most popular books” 

Racine—Interestingly annotated 

Waupun—With excellent comments 
Other lists were published by the 

following libraries: 

Appleton 

Baraboo 

Burlington 

Chippewa Falls 

Elkhorn 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

Neenah 

Park Falls 

Port Washington 

Stanley 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon Bay 

Watertown 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Annual Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


May 13, 1929 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


It wasn’t so very many years ago that a book which qualified as a best seller 
was practically certain to be a book of very little worth from any literary or social 
point of view. Indeed, the expression “best seller” was almost a term of reproach. 
Times have changed however, and the most recent published reports indicate it 


graphically. 


The best selling novel continues to be the very excellent “Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
It is followed in second place by the equally meritorious “Swan Song.” In the non 
fiction field, Maurois’ “Disraeli”? heads the list, with Shaw’s “Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism” close behind it. No longer must a book be trashy to gain a 
wide audience. The public’s capacity to appreciate and enjoy the best is, ap- 
parently, considerably greater than some people have been telling us.—from 


Marinette Star. 


General Works 


Fay, Lucy E. Instruction in the use of 
books and libraries. New ed. 1928. 
465p. Faxon, $3.75. 020.71 


The chief revision in this third edition of 
a useful work is in the lists, which have 
been brought up-to-date There are some 
other slight changes also. 


Field, Walter Taylor. A guide to liter- 
ature for children. 1928. 287p. 
Ginn, $1.72. 028.5 


While using some of the material that ap- 
peared in Fingerposts to ghildren’s reading, 
this book is much enlarged, has_ been 
brought up-to-date, and good bibliographies 
have been added. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Ellis, Roberts S. The psychology of in- 
dividual differences. 1928. 5338p. 
Appleton, $3.50. 150 


The first popular psychology based on the 
scientific study of individual traits by means 
of mental measurements. Pre-supposes some 
knowledge of general psychology — which 
deals with average or normal mental traits. 
Considers differences occasioned by heredity, 
environment, age, sex, race, and so on, and 
devotes a final section to applications. A 
valuable addition to the library. 


Groves, Ernest R. The marriage crisis. 
1928. 242p. Longmans, $2. 173.1 


“Marriage faces a crisis and birth control 
is largely responsible,” states the author, 
proceeding to a thoughtful examination of 
various proposals for companionate or trial 
marriages. Unsensational, somewhat similar 





to Neumann’s Modern youth and marriage. 
Good for any library. 


Jordan, G. J. Short psychology of re- 
ligion. 1927. 160p. Harper, $1.50. 
201 


A rational and authoritative study on a 
difficult subject. Although the author warns 
against making a religion out of pyschology, 
he provides us with a psychological defense 
against those who seek to undermine reli- 
gion with psychological disputation. Chap- 
ters on the Psychology of religious belief, 
the Psychology of conversion, and the Psy- 
chology of sin are of especial interest. 


Ludwig, Emil. The son of man; the 
story of Jesus. 1928. 315p. illus. 
Liveright, $3. 232.9 

The background is very lavishly treated, 
the story itself rather simply told. It is the 
story of Jesus, not of the Christ, the author 
writing “as if the tremendous consequences 
of the life he describes were unknown to 
him.” The illustrations are from drawings 
by Rembrandt. 

See Booklist 25:8 Oct ’28. 


Read, C. Stanford. The struggles of 
male adolescence. 1928. 247p. 
Dodd, $2.75. 136.7 


An English work that will interest intelli- 
gent parents and teachers. 


Social Problems 


Arneson, Ben Albert. Elements of con- 
stitutional law. 1928. 37ip. 
Harper, $2.50. 342 


An elementary college textbook, which 
deals with the powers of the federal govern- 
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ment under the Constitution of the United 
States. Lacks references for further study, 
but gives concise summary of the supreme 
court decisions on the meaning of the several 
clauses of the constitution. 


Bates, Frank G. and Field, Oliver P. 
State government. 1928. 584p. 
Harper, $3.75. 853.9 

A college textbook dealing with state gov- 


ernment in this country which devotes con- 
siderable attention to its practical workings. 


Bruce, H. Addington. Woman in the 
making of America. new ed. 1928. 
8347p. illus. Little, $2.50. 396 

This book has been revised and to some 
extent rewritten and enlarged. The chapter 
on Women of today in the old edition is re- 
placed by three chapters: Consolidating for 
progress, Women and the World war, Suf- 
frage and after, making a useful book even 
more useful. 


Burgess, W. R. The reserve banks and 
the money market. 1927. 328p. 
Harper, $3. 332.1 

This book differs from other books upon 
the federal reserve system in that it describes 
the system, rather than merely trying to 
appraise its results or discussing its policies. 

A remarkably clear exposition and at all 

odds the best book for the person who wants 

to understand how the federal reserve sys- 
tem really operates. 


Counts, George S. School and society 
in Chicago. 1928. 3867p. Harcourt, 
$2.50. 379 

A genuinely fair and enlightening book on 
the school situation in Chicago, analyzing the 
events that led up to the Thompson outburst 
and the dismissal of Superintendent McAn- 

drew. The theme is very ably handled by a 

professor of education at Columbia. Many 

Wisconsin readers will welcome this clarifi- 

cation of the issue. 


Gerould, James T. and Turnbull, L. S. 
eds. Selected articles on interallied 
debts and revision of the debt settle- 
ment. 1928. 489p. Wilson, $2.40. 

336.3 
A volume in the Handbook series covering 


all sides of the question. 
See Booklist 24 :393 July ’28. 


Gettell, Raymond G. History of Ameri- 
can political thought. 1928. 633p. 
Century, $4. 320.9 


A comprehensive, scholarly and unpreju- 
diced account of all important political is- 
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sues in the United States from the Revolu- 
tion to date. For advanced students of his- 
tory and political science. 


Hayes, H. Gordon. Our economic system. 
1928. v. 1. 545p. Holt, $3. 330 


A college textbook for beginning classes 
in economics. More concrete than most gen- 
eral treatises. Author is professor of eco- 
nomics in Ohio State University. 


Hertzler, Joyce O. Social progress. 
1928. 589p. Century, $4. 301 


A sociological study of the forces that 
make for the progress of mankind General 
but thought-provoking. Intended primarily 
for advanced students of sociology. 


Jordan, Riverda H. Extra classroom 
activities. 1928. 3802p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 371.8 


A book covering extra classroom activities 
in primary and secondary school. Points out 
the necessity of planning a continuing pro- 
gram throughout the school course. 


Kent, Frank R. Political behavior. 
1928. 3842p. Morrow, $2.50. 329 


A most interesting discussion of political 
methods by a keen political correspondent 
who has watched developments in Washing- 
ton and thruout the country for many dec- 
ades. A book valuable alike to the practi- 
cal politician, the student of political science, 
and the general reader. 

See Booklist 25:11 Oct. ’28. 


Lewis, Edward A. America, nation or 
confusion. 1928. 408p. Harper, 
$3.50. 325 

A presentation of the case for the present 
immigration restriction law and its quota 
provisions, stressing the deficiencies of the 
melting pot. Thoroughly Nordie in its point 
of view. 


Lippman, Walter. American inquisitors. - 


1928. 120p. Macmillan, $1.25. | 


370.1 


A leading American journalist, lecturing 
at the University of Virginia, discussed the 
significance of the Anti-evolution (Dayton) 
and the pure-history (Chicago) movements 
and the underlying principles involved. 
Partly in the form of Socratic dialogs that 
are penetrating as well as delightful. 


See Booklist 25 :11 Oct. '28. 
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Nichols, E. R. ed. Intercollegiate de- 


bates. v. 8. 1927. 465p. Noble, 
$2.50. 374 


Covers debates on Prohibition enforce- 
ment, Child labor, Recognition of Russia, 
The power of the Supreme Court, Japanese 
immigration, League of Nations, Declaration 
of war by popular vote, Uniform marriage 
and divorce laws. 


Woods, Edward A. The sociology of 
life insurance. 1928. 3381p. Ap- 
pleton, $2.50. 368.3 


Deals with the various ways in which life 
insurance affects social well-being. Of in- 
terest to students of economics and still more 
to life insurance agents, who will find good 
material in this book for sales talks. Popu- 
larly written and yet well supported by sta- 
tistics. 


Reference Shelf. 


New titles: 
Five-day week by L. T. Beman (627.4) 
Flood Control, by L. T. Beman (331.81) 
Installment buying, by Helen M. Muller, 
(658.8 or 332.7) 
Jury system, by J. E. Johnsen (340.4) 


Wilson, 90c. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Burroughs, John. My dog _ friends. 
1928. 104p. Houghton, $1. 636.7 


Clara Barrus has edited this little book 
from John Burroughs’ writings, selecting pas- 
sages that reveal his relations with dogs and 
tying the whole together with bits from her 
own recollections. 


Clements, Frederic E. and Edith S. 
Flower families and ancestors. 1928. 
illus. Wilson, $2.40. 580 


A book in which the evolution of flowers 
is traced in a non-technical manner, made 
more understandable by the use of pictures 
and charts. 


De Kriuf, Paul. Hunger fighters. 1928. 
3877p. Harcourt, $5. 509 


In a manner similar to his Microbe hunt- 
ers, the author tells the story of the men who 
have contributed to the world’s food supply 
—from Mark Carleton who brought durum 
wheat from Russia, and Dorset who conquered 
hog cholera, thru the story of corn from its 
aboriginal beginnings on this continent, to 
Babcock of Wisconsin who learned how to 
measure the food value of milk, and Steen- 
bock of Wisconsin who experimented with 
sunlight and vitamines. A good book for all 
libraries, 
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Hurd, L. M. Practical poultry farming. 


1928. illus. Macmillan, 


$3.50. 636.5 


A well written, popular book on the sub- 
ject. Should prove valuable to the average 
person interested in poultry husbandry. 


405p. 


Johnson, E. R., and others. Principles 
of transportation. 1928.  815p. 
Appleton, $5. 656 


A comprehensive treatise dealing with all 
four of the principal methods of transporta- 
tion in the present day: rail, water, motor 
and air. Stresses the organization and con- 
duct of these methods of transportation, 
rather than questions of public policy. The 
authors, three University of Pennsylvania 
profesors, are recognized as being among 
the greatest authorities in the country. 


Lemmon, Robert S. About your dog. 
1928. 245p. illus. Stokes, $2. 
636.7 


A brief, popular and readable account of 
the choice, care, management and training 
of dogs. Sane and well balanced. 


Oswald, John C. A history of printing. 
1928. 404p. illus. Appleton, $7.50. 
655 


An admirable work, covering the history 
of printing in all countries, including the 
United States, treating also of engraving, 
paper making, binding, education for the 
printing trades, and the history of trade 
unionism among printers. Well illustrated. 
Readable and valuable for reference. Also 
well printed. 


Serviss, Garrett P. The story of the 


moon. 1928. 248p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3. 523 
Really a story, but a true one, told by 
the author to an imaginary friend. The 


four chapters are on the four phases of the 
moon and one who reads it will never look 
at the full moon again without trying to 
trace the craters, mountains and plains so 
graphically described. Remarkable photo- 
graphs from pictures taken at the Yerkes 
observatory. 


Slosson, E. E. Snapshots of science. 

1928. 299p. Century, $2. 504 

A collection of brief syndicated articles 

touching on many aspects of modern scien- 
tific progress. 

See Booklist 25:16 Oct. ’28. 
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Soiland, Albert. Cancer: a _ profes- 
sional responsibility and a_ public 
liability. 1928. 1438p. Appleton, 
$1.50. 616.9 


The tone of this book is admirable, calcu- 
lated to encourage intelligent precaution 
without arousing unreasonable fears. Does 
not go into detail in describing symptoms. 


Watkins, Gordon S. Labor manage- 
ment. 1928. 726p. Shaw, 658.3 


A comprehensive and up-to-date treatise on 
all phases of personnel management in in- 
dustry. Primarily a textbook and a manual 
for personnel directors, but of interest to all 
students of labor problems and factory exec- 
utives. Recommend for all libraries in in- 
dustrial centers. 


Literature 


Benet, Stephen Vincent. John Brown’s 


body. 1928. 3877p. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 811 or 821 


This long panoramic poem of the Civil War 
period is well deserving a place on library 
shelves. It views the war from the side of 
both south and north—planter and poor white 
and slave, New England aristocrat and west- 
ern pioneer—with meters varied to fit theme 
and mood. 


Bryan, Sam. Wisconsin, and_ other 
poems. 1928. 115p. Author, Madi- 
son, Wis. $1.50. 811 or 821 


Readers of the Bulletin will already be 
familiar with Sam Bryan’s poems, some of 
which have appeared in our pages. Arranged 
as Sonnets, Variations, In lighter vein, The 
children’s hour. Among the children’s poems 
are a number that would be suited for reci- 
tation. The local interest commends it high- 
ly to Wisconsin libraries. 


Campbell, Oscar J. and Pyre, J. F. A. 
Great English poets. 1928. 975p. 


Crofts, $3.50. 821.08 
Selections from the major English poets 
from Chaucer to Matthew Arnold. With a 


from such works as Para- 
dise Lost, the selections are complete. In 
double column pages with good type. A use- 
ful supplementary volume for the library. 


few exceptions, 


Cox, Sidney. The teaching of English. 
1928. 172p. Harper, $1.50. 807 
Too personal to be generally applied by 
other teachers, but stimulating reading to 
anyone interested in the subject. 
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Hafiz, in rubaiyat by C. K. Streit. 1928. 
Viking, $2. 890 


A translation, in fascinating rubaiyat, of 
the verse of the famous Persian poet. Will 
appeal to lovers of Omar Khayyam. Not 
needed in small libraries. 


Mackaye, Percy. The gobbler of God. 
1928. Q91p. Longmans, $2. 
811 or 821 


A Kentucky mountain legend told in a 
story poem. It is the story of Proud Margy 
and Black Arvel McKnight and of the little 
slave girl, Lou Elly Lou, Black Arvel brings 
his bride for a wedding gift, told beautifully 
in the mountain language. 

See Booklist 25:21 Oct. ’28. 


Mackaye, Percy. Kentucky mountain 
fantasies. 1928. 173p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 812 


Three plays dealing with mountain folks 
and the invasion of railroads, water power 
and other modern influences. Mr. Mackaye 
loves his mountaineers and regrets that civil- 
ization is disturbing their traditions and 
moral codes. The plays have humor and plot 


interest and are not too difficult in their 

dialect. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Jack Kelso. 1928. 
264p. Appleton, $2.50. 812 


A long dramatic poem in rhymed verse 
with opening scenes in the Illinois of Lin- 
coln’s youth. These scenes are much the 
best. The story of Kelso’s long wanderings 
after he leaves New Salem drags, but the 
book is nevertheless the most interesting 
poetical work the author has contributed 
since Spoon River. 

See Booklist 25:21 Oct. ’28. 


O’Leary, R. D. The essay. 1928. 
230p. Crowell, $1.75. 808.4 


A book that will be of interest primarily 
to teachers. Discusses all aspects of the 
essay and is accompanied by a pamphlet on 
essay writing. May be useful for the gen- 
eral reader also, but the point of view is 
quite academic. 


Sherwood, Robert E. The queen’s hus- 
band. 1928. 190p. Scribner, $2. 
812 or 822 


A play that offers a delightful hour’s en- 
tertainment while the reader’s thoughts re- 
construct Queen Marie’s recent visit to the 
United States, which must have been the in- 
spiration of the dramatist. 
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Warner, Frances Lester. Unintentional 
charm of men. 1928. 20I1p. 
Houghton, $2. 817 or 827 


Delightfully humorous and rambling es- 
says, the first of them concerning the unpre- 
meditated masculine charm. Other inclus- 
ions are, Accents acute and accents grave, 
Rooted in convention, When he _ taketh 
fysshe, and When a man writeth, their ap- 
peal considerably heightened by “uninten- 
tional illustrations.” Parts of the material 
have appeared in Atlantic Moathly and 
House Beautiful. 


Widdemer, Margaret. Collected poems. 
1928. 279p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
811 or 821 


The author has selected and arranged 
poems from her previous books for this col- 
lection. A number of them are favorites 
with many readers who will be glad to have 
them in this form. 


History and Travel 


Adams, H. C. Travellers’ tales. 1927. 
334p. illus. Liveright, $3.50. 910 
In this book, published first in 1882, an 
English parson retold the tales of famous 
travelers, Sinbad the Sailor, Ulysses, Marco 
Polo, Baron Munchausen, and others, with 
chapters on the strange beasts, strange birds 
and fishes and plants observed by these 
early travelers. Attractively issued in this 
modern edition. For larger libraries. 


Forbes, Rosita. Adventure. 1928. 309p. 
illus. Houghton, $4. 910 


“Being a gypsy salad—some incidents, ex- 
citements and impressions of twelve highly- 
seasoned years.” This explanatory title tells 
it all. The book is made up of 21 chapters, 
each telling a different adventure in differ- 
ent lands, Africa, Arabia, America, China, 
sometimes in company with another intrepid 
woman, sometimes alone, sometimes as a 
newspaper correspondent, sometimes as an 
adventurer pure and simple. A fascinating 
book. 


Gay, H. Nelson. Strenuous Italy. 
1927. 217p. Houghton, $3. 945 


“An American for twenty years a resident 
of Rome and a warm advocate of the Fascist 
régime writes this account of Italy’s educa- 
tional, industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment under the iron hand of Mussolini.” 
(Book Review Digest) 
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Gruening, Ernest. Mexico and _ its 
heritage. 1928. 728p. illus. 
Century, $6. 972 


Opens with an historical summary and 
then in each of its sections, on Land, the 
Church, the Army, Labor, Politics, Justice, 
Education, Health, Foreign relations, Women, 
relates the present situation to its background 
so that a good basis is provided for under- 
standing Mexican affairs. A good book 
where the price is not prohibitive. 


Lawrence, Henry W. The _ not-quite 
Puritans. 1928. 228p. Little, $3. 
924 


Brings together many amusing instances 
of the frivolity of our New England fore- 
bears. Not a necessary purchase but may 
be added to large collections. 


Macey, William F. The story of old 
Nantucket. new ed. 1928. 190p. 
illus. Houghton, $1.50. 974.4 


A history of Nantucket Island, first print- 
ed in 1915 and now issued in a new edition 
with an added chapter, The World war and 
since. Of interest to visitors to New Eng- 
land. 


Page, Kirby, ed. Recent gains in 
American civilization. 1928. 357p. 
Harcourt, $3. 917.3 


Charles A. Beard writes on Recent gains 
in government, Stuart Case on New outposts 
in business and industry, Norman Thomas 
on Advances in the quest for peace, Dallas 
Lore Sharp on Education goes ahead, Mary 
Austin on American literature, with ten other 
equally distinguished contributors. A stim- 
ulating book. 


Ruhl, Arthur. The Central Americans. 
1928. 284p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
917.28 


Narrative account of visits paid to each of 
the Central American states, touching lightly 
on political affairs Readable and informing. 


Russell, Charles Edward. A-rafting on 
the Mississip. 1928. 357p. illus. 
Century, $3.50. 917.7 or 634.982 


The author spent his boyhood in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and draws on his own memories 
for some of the material in this book. But 
he goes beyond his own experience to tell 
the story of 70 years rafting and of lumber- 
ing in the northwest. A book of strong 
local interest, full of picturesque anecdote 
and thrilling incident. 
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Whitaker, Arthur P. The Spanish- 
American frontier, 1783-1795. 1927. 
255p. Houghton, $3.50. 978 


A scholarly contribution to the history of 
the old Southwest. For college and larger 
public libraries. 

See Booklist 25:23 Oct. ’28. 


Biography 
Beveridge, Albert J. Abraham Lincoln, 
1809-1858. 1928. 2v. illus. 
Houghton, $12.50. 921 


Has been pronounced the “historian’s Lin- 
cola.’”” The author’s aim was to “continue 
the institutional interpretation of America” 
begun in his life of Marshall, and he has 
produced a fine, scholarly work that will be 
wanted (at the present price) in larger li- 
braries. Completed to the year 1858 at the 
time of the author’s death. 


Monsieur Charles. 
Appleton, $3.50. 
921 or 944.04 
This ‘‘tragedy of the true dauphin (Louis 


XVII of France)” is authentic, well told, and 
will be of interest to older boys. 


Buckley, Eric Rede. 
1927. 224p. illus. 


Dorr, Rheta Childe. 
1928. 3867p. illus. 


Susan B. Anthony. 
Stokes, $5. 
921 


A very able presentation of Susan B. 
Anthony against the background of the times 
in which she lived. A good book to show 
us how far we have come. To be recom- 
mended for review by women’s clubs. 


Marcu, Valeriu, Lenin. 1928. 412p. 
illus. Macmillan, $5. 921 or 947.09 


This is not only a biography, it is also 
an economic history of Russia during Lenin’s 
lifetime. The book is interesting and carries 
conviction. The reader feels that the au- 
thor was in close sympathy with Lenin, but 
also that he has the facts intelligently in 
hand and that he writes with a full under- 
standing of economic theory as well as of 
the conditions in Russia out of which the 
revolution grew. A good companion volume 
to Kerensky’s The Catastrophe (Appleton, 
1927). 


Taylor, Rachel Annand. Leonardo, the 
Florentine. 1928. 580p. illus. 
Harper, $6. 921 


A gorgeous pageant of the Rennaisance, 
thru which moves the figure of Leonardo, 
is presented in this volume. A delightful 
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book which our larger libraries will want to 
own. 


White, William Allen. 
pageant. 1928. illus. 
Macmillan, $5. 920 


Reviewing the pageantry of his forty 
years contact with public life, the author 
presents clear, masterly portraits of the men 
who have played a part in it in his time, 
Croker and Platt, Harrison, Cleveland and 
McKinley, Mark Hanna and Bryan, Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson, Harding and Cool- 
idge, and finally as types of a new era, Al- 
fred Smith and William Hale Thompson. A 
brilliant book worth a place in any library. 


Masks in a 


507p. 


Fiction 
From the British Isles 


Blake, George. Gettin’ in 
1928. 298p. Harper, $2. 


A Scotch novel in which the middle class 
Faeds, enriched by the war, aspire to higher 
society and the effects of such aspiration on 
the personalities and fates of the widely 
differing children. The theme gives occasion 
for much ironic humor and the reader’s in- 
terest is held chiefly by the author’s skill in 
characterization and dialogue, rather than 
by the narrative itself. By the author of 
Young Malcolm. 


society. 


Cleugh, Sophia. Common cheat. 1928. 


282p. Macmillan, $2. 


A swiftly moving romance in which pretty 
Charlotte Manisty cheats at love, loses an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, and wins the 
heir of Mohammed Ali. The spicy style 


lends plausibility to the most romantic 
events, and incredible coincidences. 
Gibbs, Anthony. Enter the Greek. 


1928. 289p. Harper, $2. 

A whimsical tale in- which Constantine 
Euxenophilos, alias Tony Sutherland, soars 
from boot black in Smyrna to playwright in 
London, where his flair for the dramatic 
leads him to flee from the girl of his dreams 
just when he might have won her. Told 
with delightful humor by a sympathetic 
author. 


Gibbs, A. Hamilton. 1928. 


320p. Little, $2.50. 


Story of two sincere young people who 
marry shortly after the war and of their ad- 
justment in post-war England. Both are 
ambitious, Patricia to act, Michael to write, 
and the situation is complicated by the fact 
that Patricia’s success comes first. 


Harness. 
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Mackail, Denis. Tales from Greenery 
street. 1928. 400p. Houghton, 
$2.50. 


Inconsequential little stories of newly- 
weds who live along a London street. Excel- 
lent for light reading. 


McKenna, Stephen. Divided allegiance. 
1928. 280p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Conflict in the English social order involv- 
ing old aristocrats and newly-rich liberals, 
and the effect of such conflict on the fates 
of Arthur Weston and Anita Ashdown is 
the theme of this absorbing novel, in which 
Doris Canford, a twentieth-century Becky 
Sharp is another important character. Cap- 
ably written, with interest well sustained. 


Somerville, E. . and Ross, Martin. 
French leave. 1928. 287p. Hough- 
ton, $2. 


A novel of racing society in Ireland that 
will be welcomed by readers of other books 
by these Irish collaborators. 


Young, E. H. Vicar’s daughter. 1928. 
3892p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A story in which the past sins of Vicar 
Stack, and Mr. John Blunt, rise to confront 
the Stack household, and to present beautiful 
Mrs. Stack and cousin Maurice with endless 
difficulties and misapprehensions. Although 
remarkable for its subtle and _ intricate 
analyses, the work may discourage those 
readers who prefer more action. 


From other lands (translations) 


Bojer, Johan. The new temple. 1928. 
3841p. Century, $2.50. 


A sequel to The great hunger, carrying on 
the story of the two children, Lorentz and 
Louise, who in childhood are adopted by a 
wealthy aunt. Louise inherits the estate of 
an aunt and Lorentz becomes a priest. The 
reunion of parents and children is most mov- 
ing and the story ends when they hear their 
son’s first sermon and partake of his first 
communion service. 


Cooper, P. F. tr. Tricks of women, and 
other Albanian’ tales. 1928. 
Morrow, $4. 398 


This group of Albanian fairy-tales has a 
peculiar charm reminiscent of the Arabian 
Nights,—a quaintness of style and subject 
matter further emphasized in appropriate 
wood-cuts. Burton Rascoe contributes an in- 
teresting introduction. For larger libraries; 
expensive. 
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Wast, Hugo. Stone desert. 1928. 
3802p. Longmans, $2.50. 


This novel from the Argentine is similar 
to Black Valley in atmosphere, altho, except 
for one incident, less dramatic in plot. The 
heroine of the story is again a girl of great 
simplicity and nobility. 


American scenes 


Banning, Margaret Culkin. Money of 
her own. 1928. 328p. Harper, $2. 


Story of an ambitious young man who 
marries a girl with a fortune which she is 
forbidden by will to share with her hus- 
band. Inevitable trouble ensues but there is 
a final adjustment from which the reader 
doesn’t expect too much. Good to fill in 
where more light novels are needed. 


Benson, Ramsey. Hill country. 1928. 
3856p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A story of the settlement of northwestern 
Minnesota and the part James J. Hill had 
in its development. A typical Swedish set- 
tlement is chosen for a background, and with 
the story of Sven Opsahl, a young Swede 
who ran a country newspaper and went to 
the legislature, is entwined an account of 
the Farmers Alliance, its political influence 
and effect. Much better done than Sulli- 
van’s Empire builder. Awarded the $7500 
StokesForum prize for a biographical novel. 


Chapman, Maristan. The happy moun- 
tain. 1928. 3183p. Viking press, 
$2.50. 


A story of the Tennessee mountaineers 
which portrays them, not as outlaws and 
moonshiners, but as strong, simple, God-fear- 
ing, happy people. Waits Lowe desires to 
see the world, so he packs his bundle and 
goes forth, but in time his longing draws 
him back, and he marries his sweetheart 
and settles down to a life of peaceful happi- 
ness. The story is ordinary, but the atmos- 
phere and sympathetic handling make it a 
worth while novel. A glossary is provided 
for the unusual words. 

See Booklist 25:28 Oct. ’28. 


Kroll, Harry Harrison. The mountainy 
singer. 1928. 310p. Morrow, $2. 

A novel that reads like an authentic picture 

of life in the Tennessee mountains, dialect 

and local customs adding much to the story. 


Lincoln, J. C. Silas Bradford’s boy. 
1928. 3877p. Appleton, $2. 


Banks Bradford, aspiring young law grad- 
uate, finds it a little hard to live up to his 
father’s reputation in Denboro, but through 
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investigation of a projected bank merger, he 
finds love—although it involves the smash- 
ing of the Bradford idol. A typical Lincoln 
novel, with characteristic humor. 


McCallum, Mella Russell. Tents of 
wickedness. 1928. 329p. Century, 
$2.50. 


A stirring story of Bess Marvel, a circus 
rider, who leaves the profession to marry 
Adam Whitaker, God-fearing farmer. The 
pattern of efficient housewives for thirty- 
three years of married life, in reality she 
never ceases yearning for her career, and 
finally lives to see a dancing grandchild 
manifest the Marvel strain in a return to 
the profession. 


Matson Norman. Day of Fortune. 
1928. 356p. Century, $2.50. 

In his story of the growth of Peter Chez- 
ness, child of Norwegian parents, through 
childhood into maturity, the author shows 
sympathetic understanding of the mind of a 
child. The other members of the family, in 
particular the parents, Knut and Mary, are 
also well done. Of interest for character 
rather than plot. 


Sullivan, Oscar M. The empire builder. 
1928. 372p. Century, $2.50. 


Altho rather crudely done, this novel is 
important and absorbing as are all stories 
of pioneering. The story of the building of 
the Great Northern, the struggles of James 
J. Hill and the development of the northwest 
all have a part in the book, which is osten- 
sibly the story of Lucien Ryder, son of one 
of Hill’s trusted lieutenants. 


Wescott, Glenway. Good-bye, Wiscon- 
sin. 1928. 3862p. Harper, $2.50. 


The introductory essay which gives the 
book its title is a record of the author’s 
somewhat wearied impressions on returning 
to his home in Wisconsin after an absence 
abroad. Short stories reprinted from maga- 
zines make up the rest of the contents. Not 
needed in small libraries. 


Historical back grounds 


Barrington, E. Empress of hearts. 
1928. 300p. Dodd, $2.50. 


The author of the Glorious Apollo tells the 
unhappy story of luckless Marie Antoinette, 
doomed by the famous intrigue of the dia- 
mond necklace. Cardinal de Rohan, Count 
Fersen, the adventuress Jeanne de Lamotte, 
and the jeweler Boehmer, are principal char- 
acters surrounding the Queen in her pa- 
thetic downfall, and serving to stress the 
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many angles of her deepening personality in 
their contacts with her. 


Brown, Katharine Holland. The father. 
1928. 3868p. John Day, $2. 


This recent prize novel is a story of the 
days of abolitionist agitation. John Stafford, 
a New England editor, friend of Emerson 
and the Alcotts, takes his young family to 
Illinois where he establishes an abolitionist 
newspaper. He meets bitter oppostion, his 
plant is wrecked, but he keeps on. Among 
his new friends is the gaunt prairie lawyer, 
Abraham Lincoln, who in the end confesses 
himself influenced by Stafford’s views. 
Charming as a picture of family life. 


Chambers, Robert W. The _ rogue’s 
march. 1928. 275p. Appleton, $2. 


A good tale of pirates and adventure in 
colonial times. 


Farnol, Jeffery. Guyfford of Weare. 
1928. 3858p. Little, $2.50. 


A swashbuckling tale of intrigue, villainy 
and love in the author’s usual vein, with 
proud Helen D’ Arcy and brave Guyfford of 
Weare as principal characters. Romance 
plentifully sprinkled with humor. 


Glasgow, Alice. The twisted tendril. 
1928. 3811p. Stokes, $2.50. 


A biographical novel which partially ex- 
plains John Wilkes Booth—lover, actor, and 
fanatical patriot, queer combination of ego- 
tist and martyr. Scenes of stage life are 
particularly well done, as is the portrayal of 
the two women who loved him, and the 
weak youth with whom he spent his last 
days. 


McCants, Elliott C. White oak farm. 
1928. 340p. Longmans, $2. 


South Carolina during the reconstruction 
period is the scene of this really fine novel. 
The young hero, born just at the close of 
the war, grows up among scenes of confusion 
and plays his part in the advance into a new 
day. Written with an old-fashioned distinc- 
tion. 


Morrow, Honoré Willsie. With malice 
toward none. 1928. 3842p. Morrow, 
$2.50. 


The author has made an exhaustive study 
of Mrs. Lincoln, and the story, if story it be, 
is really a defense of her. Portrays her as 
an impulsive, warm-hearted, witty and far- 
seeing woman, devoted to “Abram” and the 
children. As a story, is negligible, but as a 
slice of life in those troubled times and as a 
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picture of the Lincolns, is worth having in 
all libraries. 


Untermeyer, Louis. Moses. 1928. 


3890p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


In this historical romance, even the nine 
plagues and the ten commandments are ra- 
tionalized, and slangy conversation intro- 
duces a note of modernity. Moses himself is 
a glorious monument to human nature—a 
creature strong and weak by turns, capable 
of breaking his own commandments. A 
novel which, though sometimes difficult 
reading, is poetic, amusing, pleasantly sacri- 
ligious, and not necessary to smaller libra- 
ries, 


Mystery and Adventure 


Balfour, Hearnden. The _ enterprising 
burglar. 1928.  305p. Houghton, 
$2. 

An unusual plot well worked out makes 
this an interesting mystery story; better 
written than many. By the author of A 
Gentleman from Texas. 

Chancellor, John. The dark god. 1928. 


291p. Century, $2. 


“The detective, Mr. Clawson, is reasonable 
rather than super-normally intuitive. The 
clues are reasonable too. The real 
interest of the story depends upon {the 
numerous thrills which in turn are due to a 
cleverly developed atmosphere of _ super- 
naturalism.” (Boston Transcript) 


Daingerfield, Foxhall. Wilderness 
house. 1928. 270p. Appleton, $2. 


A story of the South, showing the old 
pride that holds up its head in the face of 
poverty. Not a mystery story as some of 
the author’s novels have been, but strongly 
atmospheric. 


Evarts, H. G. Fur brigade. 1928. 
Little, $2. 
Hunter’ Breckenridge, pioneer’ trapper, 


fights many a battle and out-wits redskin 
and white renegade in his career as _ suc- 
cessful manager of a fur-trading post among 
the Pawnees and Blackfeet. Of equal in- 
terest is his pursuit of the beautiful Ann 
McKenzie, Hair-that-shines, although the 
novel’s main theme is the fur trade during 
its transitional period. 


( 

Gregory, Jackson. Redwood and gold. 
1928. Dodd, $2. 

Jet Norcross and Jim Glennister fought 

and schemed for possession of the Hathaway 

ranch and the secret of a lost mine, but 
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Jim could never have won without the aid of 
pretty Glee Hathaway and the sleep-walker, 
Danny Jennifer. 


The secret of 
1928. 277p. Ap- 


Lincoln, Natalie Sumner. 
Mohawk pond. 
pleton, $2. 


A thriller that is sufficiently different to 
hold the interest of the mystery tale reader. 
Well worked out and not too gruesome. 


Train, Arthur. The horns of Ramadan. 
1928. 291p. Scribner, $2. 


A story of the foreign 
be read as pure romance. 


legion that is to 


For special days 


Eaton, Walter P. The man who found 
Christmas. 1927. 62p. Wilde, $1.25. 


Story of a New England Christmas twenty 


years ago. Good to read aloud. 

Van Buren, Maud, and Bemis, K. I. 
comps. Thanksgiving in modern 
story. 1928. 3851p. Century. 
$2.50. 

Stories by Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman, 


Sarah Orne Jewett, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Ben Ames Williams, Wallace Irwin, and 
others, to the total number of twenty-three, 
make up this book. A- welcome addition, as 
were the previous volumes by these com- 
pilers. 


Children’s Books 


About Animals 


*Akeley, Delia J. J. T., jr: the bi- 
ography of an African monkey. 
1928. 252p. illus. Macmillan, $2.25. 

591.5 


The interesting story of a monkey that 
Mrs. Akeley kept as a companion both in 
Africa and in New York. 


Baynes, Ernest Harold. Three young 
crows. 183p. illus. Maemillan, 
$1.75. 598.2 


Describes characteristics and habits of 
various birds, usually in connection with a 
particular bird personality which the author 
has observed. The accounts of Biddy, the 
ruffled grouse, the pet blue jay with his one 
leg and many pranks, Izak Walton and 
Grover Cleveland, the two ospreys, and 
friendly Madam Vireo, should appeal to any 


* Recommended by Miss Hottes at Milwau- 
kee meeting, see p. 284. 
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child interested in birds. Of interest is Mr. 
Baynes’ championship of two traditional vil- 
lains, the blue jay and the crow. Well illus- 
trated, with many photographs. 

See Booklist 24:251 Mar. ’28. 


Hornaday, W. T. Wild animal inter- 
views. 1928. 310p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $2.50. 591.5 

These interviews with wild animals, writ- 
ten by the well-known naturalist, formerly 
director of the New York Zoological park, 
are clever and entertaining and will be en- 
joyed by boys and girls as well as by older 
readers. 


Kearton, Cherry. My happy chimpan- 
zee. 1928. 125p. Dodd, $1. 591.5 
This story of the author’s experiences with 
his pet chimpanzee is delightfully told and 
conveys real observation. 


About Indians 


Browne, G. Waldo. Indian nights. 
1928. 248p. illus. Noble, $.85. 
970.1 


A well made, well printed volume of 
North American Indian legends, told on twen- 
ty-five successive nights by a Mohawk prin- 
cess to her Penacook captor, thereby winning 
a husband for herself and freedom for her 
fellow captives. She tells her stories simply 
and skilfully, and the illustrations that ac- 
company them have the vigorous spirit of 
the tales. 


Malkus, Alida Sims. The dragon fly of 
Zuni. 1928. 2138p. illus. Har- 
court, $2.50. 

Has an interesting plot that holds the at- 
tention of the reader and in addition gives 
much information about Pueblo life, customs, 
and arts. 


Seymour, Flora Warren. The Indians 
today. 1928. 2385p. illus. San- 
born, $.84. 970.1 

Presents much valuable information about 
the Indian of today as well as something 
of the historical background of the surviving 
tribes. Especially good on the Indians of 
the Southwest; gives less information about 
present conditions among our _ northern 
groups. Author is a member of the Board 
of Indian Commisioners. 


Solomon, Julian Harris. The book of 
Indian crafts and Indian lore. 1928. 
418p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 970.1 


A very complete and valuable work offer- 
ing many suggestions for constructive work 
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in schools, and for boy and girl scouts. 
Fully illustrated, with a table of Indian 
names, bibliography and index. End maps 
show location of tribes in the United States. 


Interesting information 


Collins, A. Frederick. Fun with figures. 

1928. 2583p. Appleton, $2. 790 

Tricks, games and puzzles that will appeal 
to boys. 


*Hader, Berta and Elmer. The picture 
book of travel. 1928. 68p._ illus. 
Macmillan, $2. 910 

A beautifully illustrated history of early 
means of transportation, covering Walking 
and carrying, Animals who help, The drag, 

The wheel, and Some American carriers. 


Mary Eleanore, Sister. Through the 
lane of stars. 1928. 267p. illus. 
Appleton, $2. 920 

Brief sketches of fourteen saints whose life 
stories should be familiar to young people. 

St. George, St. Patrick and St. Anthony of 

Padua are among those included. 


Maxwell, Marjorie. The story of books. 
(City and country series) 1928. 79p. 
illus. Harper, $1.25. 655 

The story of books—alphabet manuscript 
book, printing, press work, paper making— 
is told in a style suitable for Junior high 
school age. Other recent books in this series 
are: The story of the harbor, by Ernestine 

Evans: The story of light, by Jeanette 

Eaton; and The story of textiles, by Eliza- 

beth Watson. Attractive modern make-up. 


Fairy tale and fable 


Carrick, Valery. Tales of wise and 
foolish animals. 1928. 95p._ illus. 
Stokes, $1.50. 398 
Fourteen animal tales with the author’s 


delightfully humorous illustrations. One is 
a variation of the tar baby story. 


Darwin, Bernard and Elinor. Tootleoo 
Two. 1928. unp._ illus. Harper, 
$2. 

Further adventures of Mr. Tootleoo and 

Mrs. Cockyollybird. An amusing picture 

book with nonsense rhymes. 


Guntermann, Bertha L. Castles in 
Spain. 1928. 261p._ illus. Long- 
mans, $2.50. 398 


Spanish folk tales and romances, with 
imaginative Moorish legends and wonder 
stories. A very readable collection. 
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Szalatnay, Rafael D. tr. The cock and 
the hen. unp. Harper, $2.50. 

A Czechoslovak folk tale interesting chief- 
ly for its make-up. Printed in Czechoslo- 
vakia and very typical of the art of the 
country. Good for the exhibit collection. 


Stories 


*Davis, Mary Montague. Dr. Pete of 
the Sierras. 1928. 211p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 


A wholesome adventure story with scenes 
laid in the Sierras. 


Dunbar, Aldis. Once there was a 
prince. 1928. 302p. Little, $2. 


An imaginative story of distinction. Tells 
how Aymar, boy prince of Montaroya, throws 
off the domination of the despot, his Lord 
Treasurer. There is a thrilling flight from 
the palace, across the frontier. An eventful 
period of exile, and then a triumphant return 
to end the oppression of his people. So capi- 
tal a story, so splendidly told, should be a 
welcome addition to the eleven or twelve- 
year-old’s bookshelf. 


*Field, Rachel, Little Dog Toby. 1928. 
118p. illus. Macmillan, $1. 

Story of a little dog who joined a Punch 
and Judy show and traveled all over Eng- 
land. Text and pictures both by Miss Field. 
Publishéd in the Little library. 


*Heward, Constance. Ameliaranne 
keeps shop. 1928. unp. _ illus. 
McKay, $1.50. 


A sequel to Ameliaranne and the green 
umbrella, with illustrations that are espe- 
cially delightful. 


*Meigs, Cornelia. The wonderful loco- 
motive. 1928. 105p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2. 

One of the most interesting railroad sto- 


ries for children since Howell’s The pony 
engine. Attractive make-up. 


Ring, Barbara. The tomboy cousin. 
1927. 167p. Stokes, $1.50. 


A rather nice little story of two English 
cousins, one from the country, one from the 
town, who visit their grandfather and are 
taken on a trip abroad. 
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Robida, A. Treasure of Carcassonne. 
1928. 2138p. illus. Longmans, $2. 
Tells the story of a search for treasure 
rumored to have been buried in the bottom 
of the great well of Carcassonne. The plot 
is interesting and the style lively. 


Sabin, Edwin L. “Old” Jim Bridger. 
1928. 316p. Crowell, $2. 

Altho written as a story for boys, this 
book about one of the most famous of the 
scouts of the Rocky Mountain region is a 
welcome addition to the growing list of books 
about the old west. 


New editions 


Andersen, Hans Christian. Thumbelina. 
1928. 79p. Macmillan, $1. 
A charming edition in the Little Library. 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon; 
illus. by Hedwig Collin. (Chil- 
dren’s Classics). 1928. 198p. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 398 

The text is the same as in the edition 
illustrated by Kay Nielson (Stokes), al- 
though there are three stories less. The pic- 
tures are done in the spirit of the tales. 

Those in color are especially charming. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt. Ramona. 1928. 
424p. Little, $2.50. 

A good edition of Ramona has been need- 

ed for some time, so this attractive reprint- 


ing is welcome. Decorative chapter headings 
constitute the illustrations. 


Mulock, Dinah M. The adventures of a 
Brownie. 137p. illus. Harper, 75c. 
A very satisfactory edition for the price. 


Tileson, Mary W. Sugar and _ spice. 
1928. 220p. Little, $2.50. 821.08 


Reprint, with delightful pictures, of a 
favorite collection of nursery rhymes that 
has long been unavailable. 


Wallace, Lew. The boy’s Ben Hur. 
1928. 366p. Harper, $2. 


An abridged edition made in the hope of 
interesting younger boys and girls. The 
abridgment consists in the omission of de- 
scriptive and explanatory passages. This 
sometimes produces awkward transitions, but 
the story is left intact and may serve the 
purpose intended. 


